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THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE AMERICAN WORKER'S CLASS CONSCIOUSNESS 


Moscow SSHA: EKONOMIKA, POLITIKA, IDEOLOGIYA in Russian No 5, May 79 
pp 3-16 


{Article by Ya. N. Keremetskiy/ 


/Text/ Im the United States of the late 1970's it is being recalled more 
and more often that the “blue-collar workers," the workers of physical 
labor, were the main striking power of all the mass coalitions, which led 

to the abrupt changes in domestic and foreign policy. That is how it has 
been since the times of T. Jefferson and A. Jackson. In special studies 
devoted to the status and frame ot mind of the workers today (the nunber 

of these publications is constantly increasing), their authors come to the 
conclusion that the future of American politics will depend to a decisive 
exteut on the political conduct of the "blue-collar workers," on che pos- 
sible participation in mass coalitions and movements. Whereas in the 1950's 
and 1960's the ideologists of the establishment, and, following them, of 

the “new left," integrated the “bourgeoisized" white workers, that is, the 
majority of the industrial proletariat, into the capitalist system and 
wrote them off as a sociopolitical force, in the 1970's the working class 

is recognized as the force which is undermining the social and political 
stability of this system. The establishment ideologists, having “revealed 
to themselves the discontent of the working masses, who are considered from 
their point of view a part of the “middle class," concluded that “political- 
ly it is not only naive, but giso fatal to underestimate the strength of 

the workers in blue collars." 


Quite recently the ruling circles consoled themselves with arguments about 
the “historical decline” of the working class, about its transformation 

into a “social minority,” about its complete “loss” of class consciousness. 
But today these circles are worried by the increasing ability of the working 
class to conduct, in the words of D. Bell, "a policy of the mobilization 

of fotces" and to organize "direct pressure."2 


Sociologists and political scientists assert that this capability for 
struggle increases as even those workers, who it is customary in bourgeois 
statistics to ascribe to the receivers of a “middle income," change their 











views on the economic and political system prevailing in the United States, 
freeing themselves from the dogmas of the ideology of “Americanism.” The 
first thing that is noted in the surveys of “blue-collar workers” is the de- 
struction of the illusions which were born of the “age of prosperity” and 
received the name “excessive expectations with respect to the system." 


Sociologist and trade union figure Gus Tyler described the psychological 
state of the workers, who in the 1950's moved to the “respectable” suburbs, 
as follows: 


“The increase of income gave rise to a living style, which was based on in- 
creasing expectations. You mortgaged your life for the sake of buying a 
house (meaning the payment of credit on real estate for practically the en- 
tire working life of the workers--Ya. K.), counting on earning more in the 
future. You bought everything on installment--from a baby carriage to a 
car. You planned the future for your children, counted on pleasant, social- 
ly acceptable neighbors, on a good school, on the possibility of putting 
sside the money necessary to send your children to one of the best colleges, 
perhaps even to Harvard or Vassar. You tried to ‘achieve’ all this, no mat- 
ter how much you had to work and save, no matter how often it was necessary 
to go into debt and no matter how late you had to return home from your sec- 
ond job. You had hope! You did not even object °° paying higher and higher 
taxes, since your real income was increasing. You considered taxes as an 
investment in the future--in a better life in the city and the nation. You 
would not enjoy this life tomorrow, but your children would enjoy it. The 
future served as a mental guide for you. As a result, a large class of 
workers became the mass base of social stability in America."3 


Bearing in mind above all and primarily working “middle” America, bourgeois 
ideologists conclude today that the United States is experiencing the great- 
est “revolution of betrayed hopes” in its history and that this “revolution” 
is the most important sociopsychological factor of the “accumulation of the 
potential of discontent of the working masses," the increase of social in- 
stability of the system. 


The compromising attitude toward the system earlier was caused, however, not 
so much by the increase of real wages and the standard of living, since the 
majority of “blue-collar workers” (excluding the relatively small group of 
the “working clas, aristocracy," especially the well-paid workers) were con- 
stantly dissatisfied with this level, as by the hope for an opportunity to 
move steadily up the social ladder. The workers imagined this movement as 
an increase of their own “fair share” in tne growing public wealth and the 
gradual decrease of the social distance (from the standpoint of income and 
"living style") between the workers and the powers that be. Such notions 
were persistently spread by the system of manipulation of public opinion, 
they were perceived as the main ideological promise of “regulated capital- 
ism." The ruling circles intended by means of this promise to "kill" among 
the working masses the interest in developing the economic and political 
struggle for the redistribution of the public wealth among the classes; 








for instinctively the masses felt that the increase of public wealth was 
not léading to a “revolution in income” and was not decreasing the social 
inequality in society. 


As is noted by A. Levison, the author of one of the most reliable works on 
the problems and frame of mind of the workers belonging to “middle” (from 
the standpoint of the amount of income) Americans, it seems to him that 
“America after World War II gave (its citizens) the promise to ‘act fairly.’ 
This meant putting an end to such a division of society into classes, in 
which case only the rich could live a full life, in comfort. Nobody prom- 
ised to make the workers equal in income with company presidents, but the 
workers believed that they could at least expect a fair share (upon realiza- 
tion) of the ‘American dream'."4 


A significant portion of the "blue-collar workers” connected the specific, 
so to speak, empirical notions about this s’ sre with the buying of their own 
home in the suburbs and the opportunity to ensure that their children re- 
ceived a higher education. The broadening of these opportunities for the 
children of workers under the conditions of the development of the national 
system of higher education gave rise to "a new sense of social mobility, ex- 
pectations of upward movement in many white families of ‘blue-collar work- 


ers'." 


After the depression of the !930's there gradually spread a compromising 
attitude coward the system, which bore the nature of a revival of faith in 
its ability to ensure the realization of the “American dream," in the exist- 
ence not only of “equal,” but also of increasing opportunities for the so- 
cial advancement of workers and their children, for the change to groups 

of people of the free professions, managers and businessmer. Throughout the 
history of American capitalism this belief, as is known, prevented the work- 
ers from recognizing the impossibility of having on their side the collective 
strength of their own cliss for the sake of improving their own social sta- 
tus, for actually obtaining a fair share in the “American dream" by redis- 
tributing the public wealth among classes. 


The openness of the boundaries between the main classes, which historically 
was greater than in Europe, predetermined the peculiar stability of the in- 
dividual craits, aspirations and desires of the American workers.® 


In the 1970's the sense of “social mobility” and the expectations of "“up- 
ward movement” gave way to disenchantment and indignation. The “American 
dream" is being transformed into a factor of the radicalization of the con- 
sciousness of the masses: white workers, even after moving to the suburbs, 
are now convinced that chronic inflation, the increase of taxes and consum- 
er debt, recessions and unemployment are reducing more and more the share 
of precisely the "average" individual in the public wealth. American capi- 
talism is in the trap of the “hallowed traditions" of the illusions of the 
mass consciousness. The mass media in the 1970's have been filled with 
moanings: "The people are tormented by the feeling that the ‘American 
dream'/ is coming to naught for them."® The greater and greater impossibil- 
ity for working class families to provide themselves with their own homes 

















due to the increase of prices, the interest for mortgages and property 
taxes is giving rise above all to the sense of disenchantment and indigna- 
tion. By 1976 the increase of the number of families buying new homes on 
credit had haited and the tendency for the number of families having real 
estate to decrease appeared. BUSINESS WEEK with good reason reported that 
@ new one-family house, the cost of which has increased to $50,000, has be- 
come an attribute of luxury. This, in the words of the magazine, is de- 
Stroying the customary vital expectations of those who do not belong to the 
categotv of the rich. The working class suburbs are on the decline, and 
the tenaency for their inhabitants to return to the cities is appearing 
more and wore strongly. 


In AMERICAN FEDEP TIONIST G. Meany assures us that “American workers be- 
lieve in the system, since it is transforming them into the middle class." 
But even this AFL-CIO magazine sounds the alarm about the "flaws" of the 
system, which are mekiag the “American dream" “vague and indistinct." The 
magazine states thit an education at first class higher educational insti- 
tutions costs more than $5,000 a year; this, in the words of the magazine, 
"is an excessive burden for families with a middle income.” The magazine 
gives it to be understood that in the eyes of the workers the opportunity 

to “make a career" in the United States is becoming more and more a monopoly 
of children from the families of the upper "middle class"--businessmen, man- 
agers, government officials, people of the free professions, and this is 
aggravating among the workers the consciousness of their own social in- 
feriority. 


DISSENT magazine, in analyzing the sociopsychological, as well as the po- 
tential political consequences of this phenomenon and of the practical im- 
possibility in many instances for college graduates to “make a career,” 

to increase their income and prestige due to the overproduction of workers 
of mental labor, writes: "This is where the point of crisis and pain lies. 
To spend years on education is in the end to be convinced that this has 
led to nothing. Add to this the disenchantment and indignation of parents: 
their monetary outlays are equivalent to the time wasted by their children, 
and their hopes gave rise to their children's hopes. If a higher educa- 
tion leads not to a career, but to a dumping ground, where college gradu- 
ates with academic degrees are thrown, here lies, as R. Mills would say, 
/the real intersection of the lines, where personal misfortunes become so- 
cial problems/ fin boldface/. And this social problem contains the poten- 
tial of a struggle for social change. 


According to the forecasting data of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, in 
1974-1985 about 950,000 college graduates will not be able to find work in 
their specialty and will have to work at a nonprestigious, comparatively 
low paid job, including physical labor. !° 


The main dogma of bourgeois liberal ideology--the myth of the ability of 
regulated capitalism to “erase” the boundaries between the working and 
“middle” class and to create (on the basis of stable economic growth and the 
increase of the opportunities to obtain a education for the children of 








“blue-collar workers") a“classless society" which is free of the class 
struggle for the redistribution of public weaith--bas been compromised in 
the eyes of the comparatively well-to-do portion of white workers. 


In all the natioaal surveys of the 197:\'s approximately 80 percent of the 
population, that is, an enormous mass «/ workers, have expressed the con- 
viction that in the United States "the rich are becoming richer and the 
poor are becoming poorer.” Meanwhile, back in 1966, according to the data 
of L. Harris, oaly 45 percent of the adult population shared this opinion. !! 


The social polarization of society has become a uwriversally recognized fact 
in the United States. The working masses of “middle .merica” are freeing 
themselves from the mental inertia of the 1950's and 1960's. The serious 
doubts with respect to the prospects and potent!) of the “unique” model 
of capitalism in the United States determines the sin direction of the 
process of developing the new public views of the «.*kers, who believed in 
the myths spread by the ruling class. “The syst: 18 ©ot work"--this 
opinion is becoming widespread in the working clase s“vi.umment. In the 
United States, where the ideology of bourgeois individualism, of “equal op- 
portunities for social advancement" still has an influence on the consci- 
ousness of the masses, the destruction of the belief in the “workability” 
of the system is of enormous importance from the standpoint of the recogni- 
tion by the workers of their class interests. 


Bourgeois cheorists proceed from the postulate which states that “industrial 
society was able to sublimate political life for the workers through the 
process of individualizing their class problems." In plain English this 
means that the workers tend to blame themselves, and not the capitalist sys- 
tem for the futility of the efforts to improve their own material and espe- 
cially social status. 


Such an erroneous opinion is indeed quite widespread in the United States, 
especially among the unorganized workers with a low level of development of 
class consciousness. But, as surveys in the 1970's show, coday among the 
workers the conviction that working people can advance only by uniting their 
ranks is becoming more and more widespread. During a survey of auto workers 
this version of the response to one of the questions posed by sociologists 
received 100 percent of the votes. !2 


Under the conditions of inflation, the increase of taxes, great unemploy- 
ment, the increase of the cost of education and the depreciation of educa- 
tion it is becoring senseless to “individualize” life's misfortunes, to lay 
the blame on the individual's lack of the personal qualities necessary for 
successful attempts to ascend the social ladder. “I say to myself: you 
should not blame yourself, friend. Such is the Epes. There is simply no 
work here," reasoned a steelworker from Buffalo. ! 


The reevaluation by the working masses of their attitude toward the capital- 
ist system is creating a sociopsychological situation in which the personal 











inte;est of the individual workers ire ccinciding more and more with the 
classwide interest of the struggle t:: change this system. Gilbert Green, 
in analyzing the objective and subjective conditions and possibilities of 
developing the class consciousness of American workers, stresses the deci- 
sive influence of the aggravation of the main contradiction of capitalism 
on the process of radicalizing the consciousness of the workers. “For the 
workerc of the United States,” he writes, "it is not simple to recognize 
the main interests of their class. American capitalism throughout its 
history has consolidated petty bourgeois ideas in every way among the work- 
ers. The great social mobility and, as a rule, the higher standard of 
living than in other countries--all thic was taken advantage of by the 
bourgeoisie so as to extinguish the sparks of socialist consciousness in 
the working class of America.” 





Further, in speaking of the fact that the ideological influence of the bour- 
geoisie, which increases during periods of the comparatively “successful” 
functioning of the capitalist system, does not stand up to clashes with the 
historical experience of the masses during periods of profound crises of 
this system, G. Green concludes: "When it appears that the system is func- 
tioning normally, the notion is created that there are no particular grounds 
to take up a struggle against its vulnerable aspects. But in the 1930's, 
when it became obvious that the consequences of the general decline and the 
developing depression could not be ascribed to the failures of individual 
people or groups, the working class showed greater community in its posi- 
tion, cast aside the secondary differences and prejudices--and its unity 
and cousciousness increased in this struggle.... At present we are on the 
threshhoid of a similar phenomenon."!4 


For a significant section of the unorganized white workers, who perceived 
the existing system of the class state as something that goes without say- 
ing, is possible and necessary, the beginning of the process, about which GC. 
Green is speaking, proceeds in a complex, painful and contradictory way. 
The antimonopoly moods, which are caused by the conviction that the inhuman 
insatiable thirst for a profit, inflation, unemployment and the regressive 
class tax system are conducive to the concentration of wealth in the hands 
of the “rich” and increase their power over the “average man," often get on 
with conservative frames of mind and prejudices, which interfere with dis- 
cerning in the domination of monopolies the main reason for the worsening 
of the class situation. 


The disenchantment in the “welfare state" and the most complicated work on 
the reevaluation of the values of “Americanism” for many workers coincided 
with the attempts to break the fetters of the old compromising, conformist 
psychology. But, being exposed at the same time to the increased influence 
of the struggling ideological forces, significant groups of working "average" 
Americans in the 1970's were in a state of confusion, at the crossroad of 
ideology. In the structure of their social consciousness elements of still 
persistent, erroneous petty bourgeois illusions and notions were interwoven 
with elements of a developing class consciousness. Their notions about the 
reasons for the “unworkability of the system” continue to be strongly 











influenced by what F. Engels defined as the narrowness of the practical view 
among Anglo-Saxon workers, their lack of experiznce in interpreting theore- 
tically the phenomena of capitalist reality, which is acquired under the 
conditions of the influence of socialist ideology on their consciousness. 


In recent times the sociopolitical situation in the United States has been 
characterized by the ideological and political activization of the extreme 
forces of the reaction. By playing the role of the defenders of the “old 
values of Americaniem"--individual freedom, racism, the Protestant work 
ethic-rand by preaching animosity toward extravagant bureaucratic government 
and its increasing interference in public and private life, the right-wing 
forces are attempting to push the white workers, who are receptive to right- 
wing populist demagogy, onto the path of creating conservative political 
alliances with the bourgeois and petty bourgeois strata of society on br- 
half of saving the “ravaged middle class." 


The right-wingers, as Comrade Gus Hall stressed in his report at the Plenum 
of the Central Committee of the Communist Party of the United States, are 
concentrating their efforts on the problems which affect most of all the 
emotions of “middle America." The increase of federal and local taxes 
under the conditions of inflation is causing the greatest indignation of 
the working masses. 


The “average” Americans are upset by the fact that, according to their con- 
viction, they bear the greatest burden as a esult of the tax and social 
policy of the country as compared with the recipients of the highest and 
lowest incomes, that this burden is considerably gieater than their share 

in the social payments of the country, which are returned to them. This 
conviction has transformed taxes into the most explosive social problem, as 
the participation of white workers in the tax "rebellion" of the middle 
class shows. Their participation in the protest is prompted by the fact 
that for the workers who moved to the suburbs the property tax has become 
the most stressing forn of taxation. Under the conditions of inflation the 
participation of the workers in the tax “rebellion” serves in its very es- 
sence as a manifestation of the mighty anticapitalist reaction which is 
caused by fear and the desire by any means not to allow the ruining of the 
customary norms of the standerd of living. But under the influence of the 
propaganda of the right-wingers in its motives and consequences this “rebel- 
lion" has assumed a conservative nature and, what is more, is aimed against 
the interests of the workers as a class. The propaganda of the right- 
wingers is intended for those groups of white workers, which believed that 
"the rich have conceded to the demands of the poor, and middle income people 
have to foot the bill.” 


Class instinct correctly suggests to them that the upper bourgeoisie, in 
the words of K. Marx, knows how to shift the burden of official pauperism 
onto the shoulders of the working class. But racial prejudices and the 
sense of social egoism distort the notions about the true causes of the in- 
crease of taxes. 











The Great Society programs of L. Johnson, which were extracted by the civil 
rights movement, gave rise among the workers to the opinion that the ruling 
elite had betrayed their interests, had transformed them into "forgotten 
Americans," since organizations of ethnic minorities, above all the black 
population, had ostensibly become one of the ‘‘dominant™ groups in society. 
The activity of the organizations of the ethnic minorities, which are striv- 
ing by means of a quota system to ensure the socio-economic equality of 
blacks with whites (above all in hiring and in admissions to higher educa- 
tional institutions), under the influence of the demagogy of the right- 
wingers is resarded by considerable groups of white workers as “reverse 
discrimination." 


The percentage of workers, who consider themselves supporters of the curtail- 
ment of the social programs of the government welfare system, the financing 
of which has actually been placed mainly on the shoulders of working class, 
“middle” America, increased during the 1970's. These workers were the vic- 
tim of the principle of “divide and rule," which was placed at the basis of 
the * «x system and the “liberal” government social policy. 


By setting the workers of "middle" America on any pretext against other 
strata of workers and against the destitute masses, right-wingers are at- 
tempting to mobilize forces to exert direct political pressure on the 
government, which would lead to a sharp reducting of the spending for social 
needs in general, in which big business is so vitally interested. 


However, the policy being pursued by the right-wingers of destroying the 
"liberal Roosevelt coalition" and creating a “new conservative majority" 

in the country is in irreconcilable conflict with the general profound in- 
terest of the masses of white workers in carrying out those social reforms 
which conform to the interests of all workers. The workers with the high- 
est degree of development of class consciousness (and the members of the 
mass production trade unions above all belong to them) are for the radical 
reform of the regressive class tax system, being convinced that it does not 
serve redistribution; "the tax laws were written to help the rich, and not 
the average man." This conviction is conducive most of all to the spread 
among the workers of the 1970's of left-wing populist political frames of 
mind. 


The workers do not doubt that the state "which transcends class" is at the 
service of the most powerful group of “special interests," the upper crust 
of the capitalist class, and therefore it is necessary to seek a drastic in- 
crease of the taxes on corporations and the rich. This conviction serves 

as one of the main, progressive traits of the politicizationof the conscious~ 
ness of the masses of working class, “middle” America, since the understand- 
ing of the class, antiworking class nature of the government is manifested 
precisely in this issue. 


The developing ar... intensifying process of politicizing the consciousness is 
the main thing which distinguishes the workers of the 1970's from the gen- 
eration which determined the mood 15-20 years ago, typical of which were 








political apathy and purely formal, passive participation in political 
life. 


The studies of the social consciousness of working class “average” Americans, 
which were made in the 1970's by ideologists of various schools, lead to 
the conclusion that “blue-collar workers" now place the main blame for the 
worsening of their mzterial and social status on the government and its 
political system. 


Back at the end of the 1960's political scientists in the United States 
established that ‘the "blue-collar workers," the recipients of a so-called 
middle income, more than any other group were alientated from the two-party 
political system and that this alienation is manifested most of all in their 
nonparticipation in the elections or in their voting for certain people or 
others, and not for the representatives of the parties. 


A hostile attitude toward the Washington establishment, which represents the 
leadership of the parties, has become widespread among the masses of work- 
ers. The “blue-collar workers" oppose themselves as a group to “them,” 

the representatives of the ruling elite who are cut off from the people, 

and believe that this elite is in the service of groups which have economic 
and political power. Throughout the 1970's in the group of “blue-collar 
workers" the increase of the number of voters calling themselves "independ- 
ents” continued, and this trend is intensifying. In a recent poll L. Harris 
again established that since 1976 among the members of trade unions (the 
politically most active part of the working class) the number of those who 
identified themselves by political leaning with the Democrats decreased 

from 58 to 49 percent, while the number of trade union members, who consider 
themselves to be independents, increased from 20 to 30 percent.!5 They are 
mainly those who believe that the two-party political system "requires 
reorganization,” since, having placed itself at the servce f “special inter- 
ests," it had ceased to take into account the interests of “the average 
working man.” Im this it is possible to see the main reason for the parti- 
cipation of groups of white workers in the tax "rebellion" mentioned above 
and at the same time confirmation of the fact that the process of politiciz- 
ing the mass consciousness is not of a uniform nature at this stage of so- 
cial development in the United States. 


The political frame of mind and the behavior of this quite significant por- 
tion of the white workers reflect the clash of old and new ideological views 
and convictions in the changing socio-economic, ideological and political 
situation. 


The heterogeneity of the process of politicization is manifested in the 
various forms of the break of the "blue-collar workers" from the two-party 
political system. The range of the forms of this break extends from the 
previous distrust and cynical contempt for politics and politicians in gen- 
eral to the recognition of the need to display activeness in order to achieve 
changes in the structure of the parties, to unite in coalitions to “pursue 
issue politics” outside the two-party system--by direct political 











actions. This form is becoming predominant in the United States of the 
late 1970's. 


“Political independence from the two bourgeois parties," Gus Hall wrote, 
“will be developed in two directions-—-both to the left and to the right.... 
We should not indulge in illusions that the political spectrum will shift 
to the left by itself."16 


The break to the right is shown by the locally established coalitions, in 
which the petty bourgeois stratum is extremely strong and in which the 
disunity of the left-wing forces, which are engrossed by sectarianism and 
are incapable of opposing to the “new right-wingers" a progressive politi- 
cal alternative, be it means of solving the tax problem, financing social 
programs or improving the state of "middle" America as a whole, is especial- 
ly great. But in the United States, as political scientist D. Hapgood 
convincingly showed in his book "The Average Man Fights Back," the number 

of associations with a pronounced antimcnopolistic direction is increasing.1/ 


In many studies of previous years on the political frame of mind of the 
masses of “blue-collar workers," who are infected by the individualistic 
psychology and are isolated in their ethnic, socio-economic and religious 
traits, their authors came to the conclusion that, in spite of the discon- 
tent with the poiicy of local and federal authorities, "a distinctive trait 
of the workers was a sense of helplessness, futility and failure of the ef- 
forts to change the situation which is unfavorable for them, and this feel- 
ing more than anything else opetmined the attitude of the workers toward 
political and social events." 


And if today the masses of white workers are freeing themselves from the 
feeling of sociopolitical "lethargy," this is taking place to a considerable 
extent under the influence of the protest movement, which convinced "middle" 
America that the pooling of forces for direct political actions yields ap- 
preciable results. 


Widespread among white workers is the conviction that the "average" man has 
been laid aside completely from influencing the political process of making 
government decisions. This trait of social consciousness of the workers of 
the 1970's distinguishes them from the workers of the late 1960's, who 

were still being influenced by the reassuring promises of the ruling elite 
that their situation would quickly change for the better, since the govern- 
ment in its decisions was taking into account and reconciling the interests 
of all social groups. "People are no longer showing a preference and are 
not taking on trust, as something not subject to doubt, what the authorities 
tell them. The value structure of society has changed, and the new expecta- 
tions have revolutionized political life."!9 U.S. NEWS AND WORLD REPORT 
cites the following opinion, which is widespread among ordinary Americans: 
"People feel that they do not have (levers) of control, and therefore they 
have been deprived completely of the opportunity to influence the life of 
the country."20 
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The aspiration to overcome this sense of political helplessness is the most 
important peculiarity of the frame of mind of the masses of “blue-collar 
workers": "They now feel that, as individuals united by a common interest, 
they can be more effectve and politically strong."2! This mood is being 
strengthened to the extent that the masses of working class “average" Ameri- 
cans free themselves from the illusory notions that changes in their status 
depend on changes of the people at the head of the institutions of power. 
“People believe that the matter lies in the system," California researcher 
Mervin Field states. "They do not believe that something can be changed 
by voting for one of the candidates or another."22 


This conviction began to spread especially rapidly after the new Democratic 
administration came into power. This party's candidate for the presidency 
during the 1976 election campaign declared himself a supporter of the more 
equitable redistribution of public wealth and the limitation of the economic 
and political power of the "rich." But after more than two years in office 
the new administration has been able to destroy these hopes for changes. 23 
In the eyes of the working masses the new administration has lost its 
“populist aura" and has been transformed into a part of the Washington cs- 
tablishment. Gallup claims that the Democratic President is losing more 
and more the support of “blue-collar workers," the recipients of the lowest 
incomes, wnco traditiorsily considered themselves Democrats. At the same 
time he is receiving “surprisingly great support" from the groups of the 
population with high incomes, primarily businessmen and people of the free 
professions, Republicans in thei. social and political views.?4 


Statements of workers of the follwing type are also appearing on the pages 
of the press: “Help from Washington? Forget it: my life hasn't improved 
since _ took office. I stiJl have to work at two jobs to make ends 
meet." 


The disenchantment with the new administration is especially great among 
organized workers with the most developed political consciousness. Typical 
of them are the following statements: "We had great hopes in November 1976. 
What happened? How did it happened that the conservative forces now have 
in waensgecen the same power as they had under the predecessor of Jimmy 
Carter?" 


Some time ago FOREIGN POLICY held & very interesting debate, which reflected 
the understanding by a part of the ideological elite of the dangerous conse- 
quences for foreign policy "consensus" of changes in the social consicous- 
ness of “blue-collar workers." The verification of the fact of the increas- 
ing awareness by "blue-collar workers" of the close tie bet een the worsen- 
ing of their material and social position and the class essence of the 
foreign policy of American imperialism was the key note in this debate. 

The articles of political scientist Charles Maynes entitled "Who Pays for 
Foreign Policy?" opened and concluded the discussion. Using data of na- 
tional and specialized surveys, C. Maynes with good reason asserted that 
"blue-collar workers"--"the indignant majority in the country"~--are realiz- 
ing more and more that in the 1970's they have borne a disproportionately 
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high burden of the “payment for foreign policy, but the recipients of the 
highest incomes and the multinational corporations are reaping its fruits. 
Such opinions potentially and really transform them into a group dangerous 
to the ruling elite. Having come to this conclusion, C. Maynes ask<: “Is 
there any other way of restoring the faith of this politically decisive 
group, if we do not conviace its members that by means of the appropriate 
reforms we will create ¢ situation in which everyone, including the well- 
to-do, will bear a fairburden /which is necessary to conduct/ the policy of 
the government ?"27 


The activity of the new administration is convincing the “blue-collar work- 
ers" that the foreign policy interests of privileged groups is in a decisive 
position for it, and in this, in the words of THE NEW YORK TIMES, lies the 
main reason that the government “is having a hard time inspiring people to 
make patriotic sacrifices." 


Under the pressure of big business and the “new right-wingers," who are 
threatening Americans with an increase of inflation in case of the expan- 
sion and increase of consumption of the masses, the new a/ministration is 
conducting an economic and social policy which is intensifying the process 
of redistributing the public wealth in favor of the monopolies. But this 
policy at the same time is intensifying the process of demarcation of poli- 
tical forces along the opposing lines of their socio-economic interests and 
is increasing the overall level of development of the political struggle. 


The changes which are occurring in the trade union consciousness of the 
rank and file masses of organized workers and trade union leaders are having 
an increasing influence on the development of this process. 


The main changes are: a) the bankruptcy of the policy of class partnership 
and class peace under the conditions of the sharp aggravation of the antagon- 
ism between the trade unions and monopolies; b) the progressive weakening 

of the influence in the workers’ movement of the ideology of so-called 
business trade unionism and the intensification of the influence of the 
ideology of “social” unionism; c) the increase of the effect of the trend 
toward creating a mass workers’ party. 


For bourgeois ideologists with their shallow empirical approach in the in- 
terpretation of the phenomenon of the “exclusiveness" of American trade 
unionism there has become a dogma the conclusion that this trade unionism 
has not been able to change its procapitalist conservative and social ego- 
tistical nature since the government legalized the existence oi trade unions 
in the 1930's, while in the 1940's and 1950's big business was forced to 
recognize the principle of reaching collective agreements. This recognition 
gave rise to illusions about the possibility of the relations of class part- 
nership and class peace with capital, while the radical views on the inter- 
relations of classes, which were widespread in the 1930's, appeared "inap- 
propriate” and represented a return to the past. Such illusions and views 
led to the increase of the influence in the workers’ movement of narrow, 
apolitical, "business" trade unionism, which is capable only of making 
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deals with monopolies at the expensive of the masses of unorganized workers 
and to a certain extent at the expense of society in order to obtain con- 
cessions in the interests only of the members of individual trade unions. 
“Business” trade unionism led to the moral and political isolation of the 
trade unions in society and became the main factor in the weakening of the 
social and political strength of the workers’ movement. In the 1950's 
nearly 40 percent of the manpower employed in nonagricultural sectors was 
organized in trade unions, inthe 1970's--slightly more than 20 percent. 

Of the 50 states a high degree of organization into trade unions exists 

in only eight. 


In the late 1970's this circumstance became the main reason for the unpre- 
cedented increase in the past half century of the aggressiveness of big 
business, which set as its main goal to take away from organized workers 
the economic and social concessions which they received during the period 
of “prosperity” of the 1950's and 1960's, to achieve an even more drastic 
redistribution of the public wealth in its favor and in the end to break 
down the social and political strength of the trade unions. Today no one, 
including the most zealous champions of class partnership among the reac- 
tionary trade union leaders, doubts the fact that the United States is the 
only developed capitalist country where big business has not yet resigned it- 
self to the existence of trade unions. Even the representatives of the 
executive committee of the AFL-CIU are speaking today about the fact that 
corporations in union with right-wing forces are waging a "class war" 
against the workers and their trade unions. 


But the corrupt union bosses have become so bourgeois, have become so 
steeped in the psychology of class partnership that, while admitting the 
fact of a “class war," they are attempting to appease capital ideologically 
by assurances that “the American worker has no class — or 

envy at all. He does not look into safes with malice at heart."29 As K 
Marx noted ironically on a similar score, “whoever is persuaded is recogn- 
ized as the master of the situation."30 


Big business is launching a "class war" because it has (unlike the leader- 
ship of the AFL-CIO) other ideas about the consciousness of the organized 
workers. 


The development of the movement of rank and file members of trade unions, 
who are hostile toward class partnership, the discharge from their posts of 
the champions of this partnership in workers’ associations, the increase 

of the authority and influence of the leaders who are for the transforma- 
tion of trade unions into organizations of the class struggle and who de- 
mand the shift of the workers’ movement to the struggle for the drastic 
redistribution of the public wealth and the establishment of control of 

the workers at the works convince us of the extremely dangerous shifts for 
the domination of capital in the consciousness of the workers. Big business 
is also well aware that the tendency toward radicalization is intensifying 
in the workers’ movement and that this intensification is directly connected 
with the comparatively rapid growth of the proportion of nonwhite workers 
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having a higher degree of development of class consciousness in the key, 
mass trade unions. “The trade union members from ethnic minorities," 
writes R. Krickus, a well-known specialist on ethnic problems, “to a great~ 
er extent than their white friends, are inclined to support the battle 
tactics of the class struggle, since they have lost the desire to take on 
faith the myths and the semitruth, which gives rise among many whites to 
naive trust in the good will of the system. Blacks and Chicanos are con- 
vinced that the system does not treat every citizen iientically, and the 
young representatives of “he minorities in many industries have ‘radical- 
ized’ the whites with wh~s they work."3! 


The realization by the workers, who have been organized into trade unions, 
of the community of their interests in the struggle is of decisive impor- 
tance for overcoming the racial clashes in the working class and increasing 
its class consciousness, since in the United States the increase of the 
level of this consciousness is connected most of all with the recognition 
of the fundamental community of the sociopolitical interests of black and 
white workers. 


Trade unions, and especially those of them, which have been created on a 
purely class, production basis, are, as V. I. Lenin stressed, a meas of 
uniting workers into a class, and in this lies the main reason for the hos- 
tility of capital toward them. By waging an agressive war against workers’ 
organizations and forcing the existing trade unions to fight for their ex- 
istence, American big business is striving not to allow an increase of the 
faith of the workers in the strength of their own class. 


But by this attack it is creating a sociopolitical sitwation which is forc- 
ing the workers’ movement to move more and more to the left. This is evi- 
denced by the progressive increase of the influence in the workers’ move- 
ment of the left-center forces, which represent the school of “social” 
unionism, typical of which is the conviction that today the main interest 
of trade unions is not the reaching of collective agrwvements, but the de- 
velopment of the political struggle for social reforms in the interests of 
the entire working class and society. 


The “social” unionists realize that as the consciousness of the working 
masses is politicized, the workers’ movement should elabora.e its own pro- 
gressive alternative to the bankrupt ideology of the “welfare state" and 
should oppose it resolutely to right populist demagovy. Progressive trade 
union leaders also realize that the working masses are developing more and 
more beyond the level of the official ideology of narrow trade unionism, 
and their conviction that the workers’ movement does not have a clearly 
formulated program for settling the sociopolitical problems worrying them 
serves as one of the main reasons for disenchantment in the trade union 
organization. In this the left-center leaders see one of the main reasons 
for the political weakness of the workers’ movement, which is losing, in 
particular, its influence on those voters who call themselves independents 
politically; meanwhile, the number of the latter, as was shown above, is 
constantly increasing. 
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The failure by the Democratic dominated 95th Congress on the main bills of 
the trade unions, including the reform of labor legislation, showed espe- 
cially vividly the political weakness of the trade unions and the strength 
of the domination of big business and the “new right-wingers” in the two- 
party system. The workers’ movement, which is alarmed by the weakening of 
its positions as a result of the increase of the number of unorganized 
workers (above all in the South, where capital is giving fierce resistance 
to unification into trade unions), was especially interested in this reform. 


The failure on the trade union bills by the party, which claims to repre- 
sent the interests of the workers, so clearly revealed the class essence of 
the two-party system that Douglas Frazer, the leader of the largest ato 
workers union said what two years ago it was impossible to hear from the 
leaders representing “social” unionism. D. Frazer stated: “The Republican 
Party remains under the control of business, its interests have an enormous 
influence on the Democratic Party. The truth is that... due to the domina- 
tion of business there are no pronounced ideological differences between 
these parties."32 In a U.S. NEW AND WORLD REPORT interview, in response to 
the question, “Are the trade unions so furious that they might be able to 
create an independent third party?" D. Frazer confirmed that for the first 
time in many years the leaders in his trade union “are holding talks on the 
creation of a third party."33 


Previously the threats to create a workers’ party on the lips of some trade 
union leaders were merely a means of exerting psychological pressure on the 
ruling class, and they were not taken seriously, knowing how low the level of 
political consciousness of the organized workers was, how disunited and 
isolated morally and political the workers’ movement was (owing to its cor- 
rupt right-wing leaders) from the broad masses of workers. 


But today the increase of the political power of the monopolies and the pro- 
gressive weakening of the influence of trade unions in the Democratic Party 
are placing the workers in a position where the creation of a mass workers’ 
party is being transformed more and more into the main condition of exist- 
ence of trade unions as efficient class organizations. The surveys of the 
rank and file members of the largest trade unions show that in the 1970's 
the idea of creating a workers’ party is becoming popular in the United 
States. 


One of the new progressive leaders of the workers’ movement, Winpisinger, 
president of the International Association of Machinists and Aerospace 
Workers, flatly stated that the old trade unionist policy of supporting in 
*he elections the "friends" from the Democratic and Rep: blican parties has 
become obsolete under the conditions where the main interests of the trade 
unions lie in the sphere of politics, and therefore the trade union led by 
him considers as the main problem of the workers’ movement the creation of 
an independent workers’ party. Winpisinger, like other representatives of 
the left-center forces, considers as the most important condition of the 
struggle for a workers’ party the destruction if the consciousness of the 
workers and society of the notion, which is widespread in the United States, 
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that the workers’ movement is a narrow egotistical group of “special inter- 
ests," which is trying to achieve advantages only for its own members. 


As the new leaders are firmly convinced, only the crestion by the workers’ 
movement of a broad antimonopolistic coalition of all the democratic forces 
of the country is capable of destroying the moral, psychological and poli- 
tical isolation of the trade unions from the masses and of placing this 
movement on the path of creating a workers’ party. "We can destroy the 
political strength of corporate America,” states J. Henning, one of the 
leaders of the California Labor Federation of the AFL-CIO. "But the ‘tradi- 
tional means’ (meaning support in the elections of candidates from the 
bourgeois parties and lobbying--Ya. K.) are not suitable for this. A mass 
new coalition should be created on the initiative of the workers’ movement. 
If we are able to combine everyone together--the ethnic minorities, the 
consumers’ movement and the environmental protection mvement--we will then 
have a basis for success, a basis for political progress." Citing this 
statement, POLITICAL AFFAIRS concludes: “Such a broad coalition, which has 
emerged on the initiative of the trade unions, can stimulate the supporters 
of the independent political movement and give it a — program and, 
in the end, victory in the struggle for political power. 


The conference of 105 coalitions and organizations representing the mass 
democratic movements, which was convened in the autum of 1978 on the ini- 
tiative of the UAW, was a notable step along the path to realizing the idea 
of the antimonopolistic coalition. The conference set the goal to create 
a “coalition of coalitions” for the purpose of “transforming the American 
political system." The conference reflected the increase of consciousness, 
the new level of mobilization and consolidation of the left-wing forces under 
the conditions of attack by the capitalist reaction. The Communist Party 
of the United States, which is stepping up its ideological and political 
activity on uniting the left-wing forces, evaluated its results precisely 
in this way. 


In the United States of the 1970's the demarcation and regrouping of poli- 
tical forces are taking place along the recognized opposition of socio- 
economic and political interests. 


The system of American capitalism is becoming less and less "controllable" 
from the standpoint of the decrease of the opportunities of the ruling 
circles to prevent the class polarization of society and the development of 
the class political struggle. 
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THE POWER FACTOR IN U.S. GLOBAL STRATEGY 


Moscow SSHA: EKONOMIKA, POLITIKA, IDEOLOGIYA in Russian No 5, May 79 
pp 17-27 


/Article by V. F. Petrovskiy/ 


/Text/ An important place in U.S. global strategy plans, on whose elabora- 
tion numerous scientific research centers and the well-known “trilateral 
commission” are now actively engaged, is alloted to ensuring the effective- 
ness of the power factor--"power,” a key element of which is saidto be mili- 
tary strength. 


In the Cold War period, when Washingtoa buiit illusory calculations on the 
possibility of a militar, solution ts the historical dispute between the 

two systems and when the distinction between political and diplomatic meth- 
ods, on the one hand, and military strength methods, on the other, was re- 
duced to a dangerous level, the ensuring of U.S. national security, among 
other foreign policy tasks, was placed in direct dependence on achieving de- 
cisive predominance in means of warfare, and power was identified with mili- 
tary strength. 


Under present conditions, which are marked by Washington's necessitated 
turn from direct military confrontation to talks with states belonging to 
the other social system and by the increased significance of peaceful forms 
of confrontation between the two systems, ensuring national security by 
means of superior military strength alone is not considered sufficient. 


Seeking to present themselves as opposed in principle to any one-sided ap- 
proach, American theorists include in the concept of “state power,” along- 
side military strength, a number of very diverse elements. For H. Morgen- 
thau and his followers these are geographical location and natural resources 
(above all foodstuffs and raw materials); industrial potential; military 
potential (the level of development of military hardware, quality of mili- 
tary leadership, size and quality of armed forces); the size of the popula- 
tion; national character and the mral spirit of society; the quality of 
diplomacy and quality of government (the government's ability to obtain 
support for its foreign policy among the country's publuc opinion). Here 
the close interweaving and interaction between different elements of na- 
tional power are stressed. 
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However, it is characteristic that American theorists in essence allot the 
decisive role in the set of elements included in the concept of “state 
power” to military strength and regard this entire set of elements exclu- 
sively from the viewpoint of the nution’s ability to use military strength 
in direct or indirect form to achieve its foreign policy goals. 


"...-It is of no significance how power is formally defined," the prominent 
American researchers Harold and Margaret Sprout wrote in 1965, “inasmuch as 
the vast majority of people speak of strength as if it is above all a func- 
tion of violence."2 The same thought was expressed in 1973 by D. Nuechter- 
lein. “The concept of power," he noted, “is used so widely, although vague- 
ly, in international relations that is has become synonymous with military 
strength."? 


It seems that although military strength is important, it is by no means 
the decisive factor in state power. The composition and scope of military 
potential, in particular the possession of nuclear missile weapons, to some 
extent predetermine the place and role of states in the international sys- 
tem, but it does not follow from this that military strength is equivalent 
to state power and determines the content of foreign policy. 


At the same time American authors are actively elaborating the thesis of 
“aggregate” or, as it is also called, “group power." Thus, W. Bundy as- 
serts: “In our times power is to a considerably greater extent--or at 
least in a wider plane--'group power.’ Those who do not belong to the 
‘club’ are missing something important." 


The concept of “aggregate power" is a theoretical recognition of the fact 
that with the present distribution of world forces the state power of the 
United States alone, although it is based on mighty armed forces and mili- 
tary potential, is insufficient to fulfill the overall class strategy of 
capitalism, which is aimed at opposing progress in the world. 


“Aggregate power" is characterized by the American theorists W. Bundy, S. 
Hoffmann and others not as the simple mechanical pooling of the capitalist 
countries’ “state powers," but as a qualitatively new formation in which 
the greatest significance is assumed by the coordination of efforts and the 
elaboration of a common line of political, military and economic questions 
("coalition diplomacy"). At the same time American theorists do not doubt 
that the main element in the “aggregate power" of the capitalist world must 
be the state power of the United States as a “superpower,” and that the 
cementing of the “group power" of the capitalist West depends on the state 
of U.S. military forces, as well as on other power factors. 


Arguments about the growing significance of “aggregate power" serve as 
theoretical justification of the need for the capitalist world to rally 
under U.S. auspices and make joint efforts in relations both with socialist 
countries (West-East) and with developing countries (North-South) .> 
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Structurally “aggregate power,” in the opinion of American authors, is com- 
posed of the same elements as state power. 


The primacy of military strength in the concept of “aggregate power” gives 
rise to the priority importance of military coalitions. Their significance 
is perceived as being that they adapt the armed forced of all member coun- 
tries to a unified military system and at the same time constitute one form 
of the realization of “aggregate” military strength in international rela- 
tions. In theoretical research the question is formulated in such a way 
that although the decisive role in such coalitions must belong to the most 
powerful state; this does not relieve the other participants of the re- 
sponsibility of making a weighty contribution to ensuring the suitable conm- 
bat readiness of military alliances. 


On the practical level, emphasis is placed on the importance of “aggregate 
power" under present-day conditions in order to justify the policy being 
pursued by Washington, which is aimed at averting centrifugal tendencies 

and strengthening the aggressive North Atlantic bloc and other closed mili- 
tary groupings of Western states and at increasing its own direct participa- 
tion in these groupings’ activity. 


Under the conditions of modern international e:onomic relations, special 
significance is attached to “aggregate economic power." Here the signifi- 
cance of economic power in general and of the elements which compose it 
(for instance, financial, commodity and other powers) is examined in the 
sphere of foreign policy infiuence. 


Behind these theoretical constructs it is not hard to perceive attempts to 
find the most effective ways and means of using the West's "aggregate economic 
power” in both its general and its individual manifestations--both in con- 
frontation with developing states which are demanding the restructuring of 
international economic relations on a just democratic basis, and in the 
historical competition between socialism and capitalism. "Western economic 
strength and its dissemination throughout the world are vitally importance 
not only for the West itself and for resolving the North-South problem; this 
strength also plays a leading role in the continuing East-West competition, "© 
W. Bundy notes. 


The elements of "aggregate power" and state power are regarded in American 
works not in isolation from each other, but in close interconnection and 
interpenetration. Here a more complicated model is constructed in relation 
to the former. Thus, in the view of American theorists, “aggregate military 
power" does not simply back up the other elements of power and combine with 
them, but in turn undergoes certain organic transformations. This means 
that the effective use of military coalitions for foreign policy purposes 
demands that apart from purely military functions, they also have political 
and socio-economic functions. 


American politicians and theorists see the main point of power, including 
military strength, in providing the United States with the necessary 
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impact (influence) on various subject of international contact--sovereign 
states and international and regional organizations. The question of “in- 
fluence" as the main purpose of power occupies such a large place in Ameri- 
can research that there are even proposals to elaborate an all-embracing 
theory of “influence,” which would incorporate the main bourgeois foreign 
policy and military-strategy concepts.’ 


The definition of the purpose of power in terms of “impact"™ (influence), 
which has become established in American literature, constitutes a certain 
shift in U.S. foreign policy thinking. Whereas formerly “power” (which was, 
moreover, often identified with military strength) was regarded as capabil- 
ity for achieving the set goal, which first amounted chiefly to capability 
for physical coercion, and second cultivated power as such, now, through the 
prism of the term "influence," American thecrists see power as a totality 
of heterogenous elements, but assess it on the basis of potential and real- 
ized opportunities. The significance of power as potential for exerting 
influence, which does not require the use of military force in all cases, 

is particularly singled out. 


Such a formulation of the question, without belittling the general signifi- 
cance of power in foreign policy, warns to some extent against the incau- 
tious use of the military component alone, stresses the significance of the 
existence of impressive military strength (potential), and not only of the 
use of armed forces and arms in practice (realized potential for influence), 
and opens up new patus for differentiating between military and nonmilitary 
means. 


The concrete political purpose of U.S. “national power" is defined in the 
same terms of “influence.” "The basic problem of American foreign policy 
lies in maximizing our potential,"9 asserts S. Hoffmann, one of the leading 
American theorists. 


The definition of “influence” in modern American foreign policy research as 
the main function of state power constitutes the latest theoretical device 
aimed at concealing the imperialist essence of foreign policy. As to the 
military strength factor, such an approach does not detract from, but, on 
the contrary, emphasizes its significance not only on the military~-strategic 
level, but also on the broader foreign polict level. 


However, the shift of the emphasis to the need to reinforce military 
strength with other elements of power does not eliminate the question of 
using military power itself, and above all of armed forces, for achieving 


foreign policy goals. 


The ruling circles’ present approach, which has been amended with allowance 
for the changes in the correlation of world forces, and primarily the in- 
crease in USSR military and political power and the U.S. loss of nuclear 
missile superiority, reflects quite definite attempts to adapt the use of 
military power by the establishment of an approximate parity of forces be- 
tween the USSR and the United States. 
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While continuing to cultivate American military power as a whole in every 
way, present-day researchers into the role of the military strength factor 
in U.S. foreign policy at the same time attach great significance to the 
differential assessment of the potential of various branches of the armed 
forces as instruments of foreign policy action. 


Strategic nuclear missile forces are considered the basis of military 
strength and therefore of foreign policy influence. The further qvalitative 
improvement and expansion of the arsenal of strategic forces are being 
carried out in accordance with the principle of "essential equivalence" 

and are regarded in Washington as a most important factor influencing inter- 
national relations and the backing up of U.S. foreign policy by military 
strength. And although, while taking into account the existence of the 
powerful strategic weapons at the disposal of the Soviet Union, American 
politicians and scientists see this influence mainly in maintaining the 
"balance of fear," nonetheless the use of nuclear weapons for their direct 
purpose is not ruled out. It appears from press reports that Washington 

is discussing more and more actively the possibility of waging a so-called 
limited nuclear war and is adopting as an official military doctrine the 
“counterforce strategy," which envisages selecting enemy military sites as 
targets for a nuclear missile attack and making a preemptive strike at the 
moment of crisis. 


Not wishing to renounce the use of the nuclear factor for foreign policy 
purposes, the American political and scientific elite puts forward various 
kinds of assertions to the effect that strategic forces are the West's 
“defensive shield." 


The existence of such a “shield," it is said in the United States, creates 
the potential for the more active use of general-purpose forces in specific 
foreign policy actions. They are assigned the role of “sword” or main 
strike force in resolving tasks below the level of direct U.S. confronta- 
tion with the USSR. * 


In accordance with the “one and a half wars" doctrixe adopted by the Carter 
administration, the general-purpose forces, which consist of ground forces, 
marines, air force and naval operational and tactical aircraft and strategic 
transportation facilities, must be capable of simultaneously waging a major 
nonnuclear war in Europe or Asia, as well as taking part in a local conflict. 


In peacetime it is considered most effective politically to use tactical 
aircraft in combination with at least one other basic component of the 
general-purpose forces. 


A special role in foreign policy plans is allotted to naval forces. The 
naval forces’ main task in peacetime is to show military presence and ex- 
ercise control over the sea, which implies ensuring uninterrupted supply 
of advanced groupings of ground forces in various regions. Since the start 
of the oil crisis great emphasis has been placed on protecting sea trade 
routes. 
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"The role of the navy (with the exception of nuclear submarines)," American 
researcher R. Wesson writes, “is similar to that of ground and air forces 
abroad, and lies in the projection of American strength which is capable 

of supporting American foreign policy on a local and general scale. How- 
ever, the navy, which does not require permission to sail close to other 
states, is a more flexible and perhaps more effective instrument than troops 
deployed abroad. A surface fleet is an impressive mobile exponent of 
strength and will."!! 


"Naval presence” and "show of strength" are the latest terms to designate 
“gunboat diplomacy." The use of the navy for political purposes has been 

a traditional method in U.S. foreign policy. The appearance of warships can 
express various kinds of threat--from harassing actions to blockade and an 
air strike. Simce World War II alone naval forces have participated in 

4 out of 5 conflicts, that is, 80 percent, whereas ground-based air forces 
have cary participated in 50 percent, and ground forces in only 20 per- 
cent. 


American naval forces have mre than once taken part in a show of strength 
off the shores of Southeast Asia and Africa and in the Mediterranean and 
Caribbean. They were used for this purpose in the Persian Gulf in connec- 
tion with events in Iran in January ‘979. 


American literature stresses that the navy is assigned a big role in future 
military inverventions in developizg countries. Thus, a special study by 
the Brookings Institute notes the following advantages of using the navy 
for political purposes: ships are much easier and quicker to move from one 
region to another than ground forces, and this costs less; their appearance 
in a conflict zone always is a less tough implementation of power interven- 
tion than the appearance of ground forces or ground-based air forces; if 
necessary naval forces can be present in the conflict zone while remaining 
"beyond the horizon"; contacts between seamen and the local population are 
easier to control than contacts involving soldiers deployed on the terri- 
tory of the conflicting sides. That is why, the authors of the study indi- 
cate, naval forces accord most fully with the requirement for the flexible 
use of strength as a meansof carrying out a “threat, warning, promise or 
commitment ."!3 


Certain works adhere to the idea of the need for maximum flexibility in 
using the navy for political purposes, inasmuch as the appearance of naval 
formations in a region of conflict automatically raises that conflict to a 
new level of escalation, which correspondingly increases the degree of U.S. 
involvement . !4 


Whereas general-purpose forces are used more or less openly for foreign 
policy purposes, the secret services, mainly the CIA and the Defence In- 
telligence Agency, use strength for foreign policy purposes "invisibly." 


The secret services’ main veapon is “secret »perations" (slander, disinforma- 
tion, bribery, blackmail, subsidized subvers‘ve organizations, murders). 
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In American literature secret operations are defined as “secret activity 
to exert an influence on foreign governments, events, organizations or in- 
dividuals with a view to supporting U.S. foreign policy."!5 


Here two types of secret operations are singled out--psychological warfare 
and semimilitary acts. The former “includes propaganda activity in youth 

and student organizations and work in trade unions, cultural, professional 
and creative groups, and political parties." Semimilitary acts are "pene- 
tration into prohibited areas, sabotage, terrorist acts, air and sea sup- 

poet. game and training for small armies and the granting of assistance to 
then. 


American authors call such dirty methods something between a diplomatic pro- 
tests and sending in the marines. In fact they are scarcely distinguishable 
from the use of military strength for the purpose of exerting coercive in- 
fluence and constitute secret interference in other countries’ internal 
affairs. 


From the viewpoint of defining the place and role of secret operations in 
the U.S. foreign policy arsenal, the discussion launched in the United 
States in 1974-1975 in connection with the revelations of illegal CIA ac- 
tions inside the country and abroad was very typical. 


It is highly significant that during the discussion nobody, except individ- 
ual representatives of left-wing liberal circles, even considered the ques- 
tion of the illegality of secret, fundamentally subversion operations 
abroad. 


Most American politicians and ideologists regard the carrying out of such 
operations as a natural “manifestation of U.S. national policy." Washing- 
ton, reasons H. Rositzke, a prominent American specialist on intelligence 
questions, “interferes in other countries’ affairs everywhere, constantly." 
In his opinion, it is only necessary to define “how expedient it is to in- 
terfere in other states’ affairs." H. Rositzke, like many other American 
authors, suggests that such flagrant methods as political murder should be 
excluded from secret operations in the future, and "financial support” for 
pro-American elements in other countries should become paramount. 7 





In such reasoning we can clearly see the essence of the approach of American 
bourgeois authors to the question of the place of intelligence in the modern 
world--authors who by means of certain “cosmetic operations" would like to 
replace the furmed notion of U.S. intelligence as a "symbol of American im- 
perialism and secret power" and at the same time to preserve the "cloak and 
dagger diplomacy,” which has been carried out by the intelligence service, 
as an important tool in the foreign policy arsenal. 


The committee under Senator F. Church, which was involved in investigating 
secret operations abroad, came to a similar conclusion, stating that in an 
“emergency” the United States “must retain the ability to react to it by 
means of carrying out secret operations."! 
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In addition to the differential assessment of the functions of the strategic 
missile forces and other branches of the armed forces, as well as the secret 
services, an increase in the effectiveness of military strength, according 
to Washington's designs, is also to be promoted by preserving the world 
military system which exists under U.S. auspices by adapting it to the con- 
stantly changing international political situation. 


The basis of this system consists of U.S. military and political commit- 
ments under multilateral treaties (the NATO and ANZUS pacts, the OAS Charter 
and the Inter-American Mutual Assistance Treaty). Moveover, the United 
States is linked by bilateral agreements of a military-political nature 
with Japan, South Korea, Turkey, Pakistan, the Philippines, Liberia, Panama 
and so on. 19 Apart from giving assistance in the event of armed attack, 
U.S. military commitments include maintaining military bases, troops and 
military hardware outside its own territory; financial and material aid to 
foreign military forces, and also granting assistance to their operations; 
multilateral and bilateral military planning--both current and emergency; 
holding joint exercises and maneuvers; training military personnel and 
keeping special weapons abroad. 


Although broad discussions within the United States in the early 1970's on 
the question of foreign policy commitments led to official Washington's 
understanding of the need to implement “American nuclear centralism" in 
NATO more flexibly, to consult with allies more frequently and to step up 
nonmilitary aspects of the activity of military blocs, the discussions did 
mot touch on the scale or the essence of these commitments. 


The system of U.S. military and political commitments, which remains intact, 
continues to ensure a widespread U.S. military presence abroad. At present, 
American troops abroad number 493,800. 


The world military system of imperialism, which exists under U.S. auspices, 
is spearheaded against the Soviet Union and other socialist community coun- 
tries. The concept of “forward bases" elaborated by American strategists 
provides for the front line of military confrontation between the two sys- 
tems to be established as far as possible from the United States and as 
close as possible to the USSR and for American tactical nuclear facilities 
to be deployed in close proximity of the socialist world's borders. More- 
over, it is believed in Washington that armed forces scattered all over the 
world make it possible to exert the influence of American military strength 
constantly and directly over the most remote regions and countries. 


U.S. armed forces abroad are being used on an ever increasing scale to fight 
against the national liberation movement, to exert pressure on neutral 
states and to maintain the sociopolitical status quo in countries which be- 
long to the military system of imperialism. “American troops abroad," 

R. Wesson states, “are intended to support friendly goverments, hinder anti- 
American parties and generally support American foreign policy."20 


Almost all official American statements declare that U.S. military presence 
in Western Europe serves its “vitally important interests." Under changed 
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conditions, in addition to the central task--military confrontation with 
respect to the USSR and its allies--an important aim of this presence is 
also considered to be to “consolidate” Western Europe under U.S. auspices 
and to influence the political, economic and financial life of West Euro- 
pean Gountries in a direction favorable to the United States. "The role of 
American troops (in Western Europe--V. P.) is becoming both symbolic and 
political,” writes R. Steel, a well-known American specialist on European 
problems. “They are both a symbol of American nuclear guarantees and a 
demonstration of the political influence America exerts through NATO in 
Europe."21 J. Schlesinger, when he was defense secretary, stated that 
"U.S. participation in the defense of Europe is both necessary and inevit- 
able" and warned that “without the cementing participation of the United 
States in NATO, West European states would be forced to come to an agree- 
ment with the Soviet Union."22 


The Democratic administration's practical steps indicate Washington's de- 
termination not only to maintain, but also to seek to strengthen American 
military presence in Western Europe. The U.S. Government also attaches 
great significance to U.S. military presence in Asia as an “important com- 
ponent in global mutual relations with the USSR" and a “factor for main- 
taining a stable balance in that part of the world.” 


American deliveries of weapons to third countries have recently become an 
important instrument for harnessing other countries to the imperialist 
military system. The United States has long since outstripped other coun- 
tries in the weapons trade, which R. Wesson calls an “attractive means of 
implementing foreign policy." “Arms are followed by instructors and advis- 
ers: they are close to military commanders and are influential people in 
the Third World,” he writes. “Representatives of the recipient states are 
sent to train in the countries supplying the weapons and receive appropriate 
political training there. The influence acquired by weapons suppliers is 
relatively lasting.... Military aid is usually linked with obtaining 
bases. "23 


In its assessment of the place of military strength in foreign policy, 
Washington evidently proceeds from the assumption that on a broad level 
armed forces, by the very fact of their existence, their level of strength 
and the nature of their tasks and method of deployment, influence the poli- 
cy of foreign states one way or another. 


At the same time the review of the tasks of the strategic nuclear missile 
forces and other branches of the armed forces and the reassessment of cer- 
tain aspects of bloc policy indicate Washington's desire to find even more 
effective ways of using military strength in the foreign policy sphere. 


While continuing to believe military strength to be an important lever of 
coercion, the U.S. political and scientific elite now draws certain distinc- 
tions between its two functions: political and psychological, on the one 
hand, and forcible armed pressure, on the other. 
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Acknowledging that military victories do not constitute the main and only 
criterion of state power and are not in themselves capable of ensuring the 
necessary foreign policy results, American politicians and theorists see 
the basic purpose of the military strength factor at the present stage in 
the global confrontation between the two systems as being an influence 
which suits the United States on other countries and on the development of 
international relations in general. Here it is taken into consideration 
that under the conditions of detente it is becoming increasingly difficult 
to use military strength alone, other than in conjunction with other ele- 
ment of “power,” for political pressure. That is why emphasis is placed not 
s* much on the political effect of strength as on its psychological effect, 
although in even this instance its purely military significance is undoubt- 
edly taken into account. “The main aim of the military factor is political, 
or rather psychological,” state B. Blechman, R. Bertand, M. Binkin and R. 
Wayland, prominent Americal specialist in military affairs. In connection 
with achieving a psychological effect, great significance is attached to 
the creation of a so-called impression of strength among the leaders of 
other states. "The big military establishment,” B. Blechman and his coi- 
leagues continue, “is maintained not so much for the purpose of the direct 
defense of the United States as for the purpose of influencing the views 

of leaders of other states."24 


Many leading scientific centers in the United States, including the Rand 
Corporation, are currently engaged in studying the psychological effect of 
military strength. Achieving the necessary political and psychological ef- 
fect from military strength is connected in practice with the utilization 
of specific situations, given the existence of definite targets, of the 
potential capability of military strength to destroy and inflict other kinds 
of damage, without actually inflicting that damage, without entering into 

a military confrontation and as far as possible "without firing a shot." 
This aim is served by real, physical changes in the geographical location 
and the nature of the activeness and (or) degree of readiness of at least 
part of the armed forces, including the use of fire power, the establish- 
ment of a military presence abroad, blockade, ostentatious maneuvers and 

so forth. 


The United States considers the purpose of political and psychological in- 
fluence to be: to prevent any actions which are undesirable for the United 
States on the part of another state; to make the state take actions in the 
interests of the United States or take no action at all; to support the 
state in actions undertaken or prepared or, on the contrary, to support 
that state in the desire not to undertake such actions; to create condi- 
tions stimulating certain actions on the part of a perticular state. 


In other words, it is a question of a show of strength to guarantee selfish 
U.S. imperialist aims against the interests of other states’ peoples. It is 
very characteristic that variations on the “show of strength” theme can be 
heard in many speeches by representatives of the present administration. 
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The emphasis on the psychological, ostentatious aspect of the use of mili- 
tary power in foreign policy actions in no way means that Washington lacks 
the intention to use military strength for another kind of influence--for- 
cible, armed influence--on other countries (occupying territories, bombing 
and so forth). 


Only four years after the American aggressors were driven out of Vietnam, 
an event which gave rise to a painful reassessment by the United States of 
the role and significance of the power factor in foreign policy, military 
interventionism is again regarded as a natural means of achieving foreign 
policy goals. “The recognition of growing restriction on the use of mili- 
tary strength hardly constitutes a denial of its exceptionally important, 
fundamental role in the world community,” the prominent American research- 
ers M. Janowitz and E. Stern state in the leading American military journal 
MILITARY REVIEW. Coming out in favor, in this connection, of the use of 
military intervention for U.S. foreign policy purposes, they propose to 
proceed from the assumption that “military involvement can e brace a wide 
spectrum-~from guerilla tactics to conventional warfare between more ex- 
perienced professionals, from weapons with limited destructive power to the 
hydrogen bomb."25 


The presence of powerful means of retaliation in the hands of the Soviet 
Union and the lessons of Vietnam, where not only the impossibility of crush- 
ing the national liberation struggle by means of military force, but also 
the foreign policy cost of military strength actions were revealed, have 
made the Washington establishment show greater circumspection in resolving 
questions of the direct use of military strength. 


The works of American authors persistently cite the idea of the expediency 
of using military strength for its direct purpose selectively, choosing 
situations for intervention more carefully and rationing its scale. At the 
same time another feature is apparent: if it is necessary to use military 
strength for political purposes, this must be done quickly and resolutely, 
without extending the period of military operations. Research by the 
prominent American political scientists 0. Holsti andJ. Rosenau, which was 
carried out through the mathematical processing of the assessments of those 
who formulate foreign policy, notes: three-fourths of the people they sur- 
veyed believe that "in any future foreign intervention it is preferable to 
use force quickly, rather than by means of gradual escalation,” and most 
define their position firmly. American politicians, 0. Holsti and J. 
Rosenau stress, are resolutely inclined against any half-hearted measures 
and consider it necessary to strike at the heart of the enemy's strength. 26 


It is characteristic that recent speeches by officials in the Carter admin- 
istration place considerable emphasis on U.S. readiness to intervene in 
crisis situations in case of necessity. As reported in the American press, 
Presidential Directive No 18 (1977) recommends a significant increase in 
the maneuverability of American general-purpose forces, which is motivated 
by the need to react quickly, inasmuch as the side which can send its forces 
directly to the crisis region first will gain significant advantages and the 
enemy side will have to drive them out .27 
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Summing up the present approach of American political scientists to defin- 
ing the role of military strength in the foreign policy sphere, one cannot 
avoid seeing its dual nature. On the one hand, the increase in the Soviet 
Union's military strength, the establishment of strategic parity and the 
loss of the invulnerability of U.S. territory are making American ruling 
circles show some circumspection in the use of military strength, in particu- 
lar in its nuclear missile form, seeking first of all to use the political 
and psychological effect of military strength. On the other hand, the 
question of using military strength has by no means been removed from the 
U.S. foreign policy agenda. American foreign policy thinking strives per- 
sistently to find ways and means of improving the flexibility, range and 
effectiveness of using military strength in its global strategy, stubbornly 
ignoring the fact that under the conditions of the present strategic situa- 
tion in the world increased military potential by no means increases the 
possibility of its actual utilization. 
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PRESENT-DAY PROBLEMS OF ECONOMIC FEDERALISM IN THE UNITED STATES 


Moscow SSHA: EKONOMIKA, POLITIKA, IDEOLOGIYA in Russian No 5, May 79 
pp 28-41 


/article by A. A. Volodin/ 


[Text] The intensification of the ideological and political crisis of bour- 
geois society is being stimulated by the further increase of the acuteness 
and scale of socio-economic problems, the aggravation of internal contradic- 
tions and the increase of the instability of state monopoly capitalism. In 
spite of the various measures of the bourgeois state on reinforcing the 
social rear units and providing normal conditions of the reproduction of 
capital, as before the United States is not finding a solution to such 
problems as the crisis of large cities, the educational system, health and 
social security and environmental pollution. In recent times in the con- 
text of the chronic crisis of state monopoly regulation the need to con- 
solidate the state machinery, to increase the efficiency of its operation 
for solving economic and sociopolitical problems has become more and more 
obvious. At the same time the principle incorporated in the American 
governmental system of a federative structure, that is, the division of 
powers and responsibility among various levels of governmental power, is 
affecting its capability in this area more and more. 


In connection with the further expansion of the budgetary and economic func- 
tions of the state machinery the interrelations of the upper and lower 
“echelons of authority" now embrace a broad spectrum of socio-economic 
problems. The states and local authorities, ! which have been allotted con- 
siderable powers and functions owing to the historical and national peculi- 
arities of U.S. development, along with fulfilling the general tasks facing 
them of state monopoly regulation, at the same time have their own, specific 
iaterests which do not always coincide with federal interests. These spe- 
cific features are largely determined by the fact that the representatives 
of the states express above all the interests of the local groupings of 
monopoly capital or are its direct proteges. By relying on these forces, 

in a number of instances they come into direct conflict with the Washington 
administration. The question of the distribution of real powers between it 
and the states and of the real “balance of forces" is already arising 
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specifically here. Here the struggle of the centrifugal and centripetal 
forceg and trends is assuming the nature of an expanding conflict. 


In connection with this the problem of smoothing over the contradictions 
between the bodies of governmental authority of different levels, of con- 
sclidating them and of optimally distributing economic functions among 
them is assuming great importance for American state monopoly capitalism 
from the standpoint of its stability. The increase of the friction between 
Washington and the state machinery of the states, counties and cities is 
leading to a decrease of the efficiency of the activity of the entire state 
machinery of the country, particularly in the fulfillment of one of its 
main tasks--ensuring the conditions of the reproduction and protection of 
the interests of private capital, the reinforcement of the social rear 
units of its domination. 


It is not surprising that the problem of federalism, particularly economic 
federalism, occupies an significant place in the general list of contradic- 
tions of state monopoly capitalism. Back in 1908 President Woodrow Wilson 
noted: “The question of the relations of the states and the federal govern- 
ment is a cardinal question of our system."2 At the present stage of de- 
velopment of the American state and the capitalist economy the problems of 
economic federalism are assuming greater and greater urgency. This is be- 
coming evident now, when the lightning of the struggle for the presidency 
in 1980, which to an even greater extert than before will develop around 
the chronic domestic problems which are directly connected, in particular, 
with federalism, is already flashing on the political horizon. 


Such attention is natural not only owing to the critical socio-economic 
situation, but also in general given the enormous scale of the country, 
which has a federative structure and strong traditions of localism. More- 
over, what is especially important during election periods, the existence 
in the structure of the U.S. state machinery of three relatively autonomous 
levels of authority makes it possible for the rival political groups to 
utilize for their own goals the prerogatives of the federation, the states 
and the bodies of local government. And here the most important aspects of 
the domestic political and socio-economic life of the countries are re- 
fracted in the question of the distribution of powers among the different 
levels of authority. Often the struggle between the Democratic and Kepub- 
lican parties, which are organized according to the territorial principle 
and have a great influence locally, is focused in a latent form on this 
problen. 


Since the members of Congress show “favoritism” with respect to their own 
voting districts, the ways and means of solving many nations] problems fre- 
quently are determined by the reaction to them “in the sticks." 


The States and the Local Authorities in the System of State Monopoly Capi- 
telisa 


In historical retrospect the process of concentrating and centralizing gov- 
ernmental authority in the United States is characterized by quite uneven 
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development, since the American federal system presumes 2 certain economic 
autonomy and broad powers of the states, and to some extent also of the 
local authorities,3 which historically preceded the federal government and 
are traditional “strong” in a number of Anglo-Saxon countries (Canada, 
Australia). Thus, ome of the researchers of American federalism, Walter 
Bennet, notes that along with the openly isolationist actions of a number 
of states the very "...idea of the political system, which united /consti- 
tutionally separate/ /in boldface/ governments, received wide support in 
America at the end of the colonial era and... served as the foundation and 
basis of the success of federalism in the country." 


The era of the formation and affirmation of capitalist relations in the 
United States was marked by the considerable strengthening of central 
authority and the weakening of the authority of the states. In particular, 
a number of domestic and foreign economic functions of the state machinery 
were taken away from them; the prerogatives of Washington in the sphere of 
foreign policy and military organizational development were finally con- 
firmed. Nevertheless, the principle of localism and the autonom™ of the 
states, which is incorporated in the American governmental system, subse- 
quently had a significant influence on the course of its development. In 
1957 in his address before a conference of governors D. Eisenhower stated 
that the federal government is “...not the creator, but a product of the 
states which are acting in one union,” and that in order to eliminate “the 
the rights and responsibilities of the states, which have been violated by 
them irregularly,... it i desirable to bring into line the distribution of 
revenues and functions."”? Subsequently the ideas of federalism continued 
to evolve, finding concrete expression in the programs of “cooperative 
federalisa” of L. Johnson and the “new feredalism™ of R. Nixon, which re- 
flected the genesis of the forms and methods of state monopoly regulation 
and the adaptation of the entire federal system to the new situation. 


The concentration in the loca -chelons of authority of a number of socio- 
economic functions owing to historical, national and geographic factors 
served as an important condition of the formation and retention to this day 
of many elements of decentralization in the governmental system. In point 
of fact it was the states, counties and gunicipalites which during the era 
of premonopoly capitalism were the main tools of governmental intervention; 
they were made responsible for organizing public education, elementary 
municipal services, road construction and so on, while the federal govern- 
ment dealt with questions of defense, international relations, as well as 
the emission of banknotes, the organization of the postal service and the 
regulation of interstate commerce. 


The intensification of the crises in the American economy, on the one hand, 
and the development of such integration processes as the formation of a 
national market of labor and capital, on the other, caused an increase of 
the scale of regulation by the federal government of the socio-economic 
sphere. The depression of 1929-1933 showed the inability of the states to 
resolve on a national scale the problems of unemployment, social security 











and the cyclical development of production. Because of this, the federal 
system underwent substantial transformation on the level of the distribu- 
tion of the functions of socio-economic regulation between Washington and 
the states and local authorities. From 1929 through 1939 the proportion 
of federal assets in all government expenditures increased from 25.5 to 
51.1 percent (tne adoption of Roosevelt's New Deal and the federalization 
of a number of economic and social pregrams were in many ways conducive to 
this), while by 1949, in connection with the increased concentration of 
government resources during the period of World War II and the first post- 
war years, this indicator increased to 69.6 percent (see Table 1). 


Table 1 


The Dynamics and Pattern of Government Expenditures in the United Stater, 
Current Prices 





1929 1939 1949 1959 1969 # 1977 





Total governmental expenditures 
billions of dollars. ..... 10.2 17.4 59.3 131.0 285.6 622.5 
percent of GNP ....-.+4++ 99 19.2 23.0 26.9 W.5 32.8 

Expenditures of federal govern- 

ment (including subsidies to 

state and local authorities and 

social insurance funds) 
billions of dollars. ..... 2.6 8.9 41.3 91.0 188.4 420.0 
percent of all expenditures. . 25.5 51.1 69.6 69.5 66.0 67.5 
percent of novwilitary ex- 
penditures ....++6+-s. ~ + 4.7 62.5 32.5 2.5 32.5 46.4 

Expenditures of states 
billions of deilars. ..... 2 
percent of all expenditures. . 20. 

Expenditures of local authorities 
billions of dollars. ..... 5 
percent of all expenditures. . 53. 


3.7 8.9 18.7 49.6 112.5 
21.3 15.4 14.3 17.4 18.0 


21.3 47.6 90.0 


4.8 l 
27.6 15.3 16.2 16.6 14.5 





Calculated according to "Significant Features of Fiscal Federalism. 1976-1977 
Edition. 3. Expenditure," Washington, 1977, p 5. 


In the middle of the 1950's the United States was faced with the worsening 
problems of large citizs, the system of education, social security and 
health, with the jncrease of crime, the degradation of the environment and 
the increase of the scale of poverty. The increase of the demands on the 
part of the workers, which was connected with the increase of the cost of 
manpower during the era of the scientific and technical revolution, the in- 
fluence of the experience of socialist states with their developed and ex- 
tensive system of social security and so on also became an essential factor 
which was responsible for the necessitated increase of the scale of social 
financing on the part of the capitalist government. The need for additional 
resources and more effective methods of governmental regulation made it 
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necessary to actively involve the states and local authorities in the solu- 
tion of national problems. In connection with this the process of central- 
izing the financial resources in the hands of the federal governement was 
slowed down and an increase of the number of functions and services per- 
formed by the states and local authorities followed; a certain restoration 
of their positions, mainly the positions of the states, was even noticed. 
But here it should be emphasized that such fluctuations of "the balance of 
forces" for a long period have been of a temporary nature and have been 
taking place against the background of the concentration of financial re- 
sources in Washington. 


The partial maintenance of the positions of the state machinery locally is 
being promoted by the fact that, being a component of the entire pyramid 
of governmental finances, the system of local budgets and state budgets is 
materializing many important goals and interests of the ruling classes as 
awhole. It leaves to the higher echelons of authority the functions of 
primary importance, while freeing them from the enormous amount of routine 
operations and placing itself on the front line of responsibility for fi- 
nancing in the area of domestic socio-economic programs. The presence in 
the hands of the states and local authorities of their own sources of reve- 
nues, their own tax base and extensive budgetary autonomy is playing by no 
means the last role in slowing the process of centralization; 43.7 percent 
of all revenues and 48.6 percept of direct governmental expenditures of 
the United States fall to them”; the specific materialization of the as- 
Sets transferred to them in the form of subsidies has also been ascribed 
to their functions. 


Apart from that, the states and local authorities retain decisive positions 
in making direct government expenditures for domestic needs. Thus, 91.4 
percent of the ultimate assets (including federal subsidies), which are al- 
located for financing education, 69.6 percent--for social security, 75.0 
percent--for health, 98.8 percent--for road construction and 57.7 percent-- 
for the protection of the environment and natural resources fall to them; 
their importance in subsidizing the expenditures on urban construction and 
the transpertation infrastructure is also great.’ In point of fact the 
governmental expenditures on the level of the states and local authorities 
are the most important tool in solving the tasks on ensuring the financing 
of the social and economic infrastructure of the country, which has a di- 
rect influence on the conditions of the reproduction of capital. Financing 
through the local budgets of the social infrastructure is nothing other 

than the accomplishment of the second most important task of the local state 
machinery in the system of state monopoly capital--the reinforcement of the 
social rear forces of capitalist government. 


Here the states, and to some extent the local authorities, openly finance 
firms and corporations, which are interested in investing capital within 

a certain state, county, city and so on. This activity is acquiring more 
and nore the form of a direct alliance of government with business at the 
locai level. At present nearly 20 states practice the partial or complete 











exemption of corporations from the state profit withholding tax. The same 
number of states exempt them from the property tax on machinery and equip- 
ment, 2] states grant them the right to accelerated Gogveciotion, while 43 
do not ‘levy a tax on raw materials used in production.° The floating by 
states of industrial loans, state guarantees of private loans and the render- 
ing of other services to local capital are assuming greater and greater 
importance.? All this means that the local state machinery by evasion of 
the state constitutions is agreeing to the direct embezzlement of the money 
of taxpayers!0 in favor of business, is "arranging" and modernizing the 
state laws for the benefit of the monopolies. (Here it should be noted 
that precisely the monopolies, especially those whose sphere of influence 
is confined to some state or group of states, are coming out for the main- 
tenance and even the extension of autonomy, for the decentralization of 
governmental authority.) 


Of course, the prerogatives of the states and local authorities consist 

not only in this. The organization and holding of elections, the drafting 
of their own legislation and standards, the supervision of their observance, 
police functions and so on are also within their competence. Their role 

is exceptionally great in the formation of the local political climate. 
Since these questions go beyond the framework of this article, they are not 
examined here. 


Thus, the functioning of a sufficiently developed governmental machinery, 
with a wide range of powers at the level of the states, counties, districts 
and cities is making its own considerable contribution to the development 
of a national socio-economic policy with allowance for the role which they 
play both in this area and in the entire structure of state monopoly capi- 
talism. However, this role, just as the tasks facing them, is determined 
by the overall goals of the governmental machinery under capitalism. This 
clearly confirms the occurring active intrusion of the federal government 
through the system of administrative legal and budgetary levers in the area 
of regulation, the previously formed exclusive prerogatives of the states 
and (or) local authorities. Here under the conditions of the aggravation 
of the internal contradictions of America, by actively connecting their re- 
sources to the accomplishment of its goals, Washington is seeking a peculiar 
way out of this impasse, a means of increasing the ultimate effectiveness 
of state monopoly regulation as a whole. This is extremely important in 
connection with the fact that in the socio-economic area the country is 
faced with problems which are in the jurisdiction of the local authorities 
and for whose solution they have neither the means nor the powers. In the 
end this contradiction determines many of the peculiarities and slogans of 
the political, interparty struggle and undermines the domestic political 
and social stability. 


Federal Subsidies Are a Tool of Integration and Subordination 


The need to establish such ties between the federal government and the 
state and local governmental machinery did not arise all at once. In the 
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premonopoly era the states, which were relatively strong economically and 
constitutionally, in point of fact carried out the bulk of governmental 
funding, in many areas they were effective tools of local authority. Apart 
from that, the impact of the absolute strengthening of the nonfederal 
governmental machinery was based on its ties with local industrial and bank 
capital, while governmental interference itself, which was comparatively 
insignificant in depth, was of a local or regional nature. 


With the increase of the concentration and centralization of capital and with 
the development of national forms and scales of governmental regulation, the 
increase of the economic interdependence of the federal government and the 
state and local governmental machinery and the integration of their re- 
sources began to assume particular importance for the accomplishment of its 
ultimate goals. In other words, the question arose of adapting the rela- 
tively decentralized federal system to the extended and aggravated national 
problems. The interests of big monopoly capital, which was no longer in- 
terested in maintaining domestic territorial administrative barriers in the 
way of its functioning, also told here in the most direct way. 


The choice of federal subsidies as a tool for consolidating the economic 
functions of various levels of the governmental machinery is quite natural. 
Having emerged during the depression of 1929-1933 as a form of aid to the 
states and local authorities, whose financial and administrative resources 
were clearly inadequate for solving the arisen problems, subsidies at the 
same time were a convenient means for Washington to escape real responsibil- 
ity and to formally place it on the local echelons of governmental authority. 
However, such a “compromise” between the centralist and localist trends in 
the development of the governmental system resulted in the obvious depend- 
ence of the states and local authorities on the federal government. This 
became especially evident during the postwar period, when the United States 
was faced with a set of domestic socio-economic problems, which should have 
been solved, above all owing to the traditional distribution of functions, 
precisely by the states, counties and municipalities. Here the initiative 
in making the most important decisions was concentrated more and more not 

on the local level, but on the federal level, which attested to the fur- 
ther development of the process of centralizing governmental authority. 


It is possible to demonstrate graphically the process of the increase of 
the interdependence, or more correctly the dependence of the local echelors 
of governmental authority on Washington by Table 2. It illustrates the 
fact that federal subsidies have been transformed from an element of occa- 
sional economic aid to the states and local authorities into a permanent 
and substantial component of the federal budget, being now 17.3 percent of 
its total expenditures and 23.3 percent of the civilian expenditures. Dur- 
ing the 1978 fiscal year, oe emg to an estimate, the amount of the sub- 
sidies increased to $81.9 billion.!1 Here it is also important that the 


real significance and influence of federal money on the local budgets go 


beyond the purely statistical framework of their proportion, which is con- 
siderable as it is, in the expenditures of the state and local authorities 








(27.5 percent). Their multiplicative effect is also in evidence. Thus, 
for every dollar subsidized by Washington there are $1.34-3.04, which are 
spent by the states, counties and municipalities by way of observance of the 
conditions for receiving aid (this procedure has received the name "match- 
ing funding"), or owing to other circumstances.!2 Thus, the "connection" 

of state and local financial resources to the implementation of federal pro- 
grams is occurring, their attachment to the plans of the federation is being 











strengthened. 
Table 2 
Federal Subsidies to States and Local Authorities 
Year Billions of Percent of Percent of Percent of 
dollars expenditures domestic ex- expenditures 
of federal penditures of states and 
government of federal local author- 
government ities 
1950 2.3 5.3 8.8 10.4 
1960 7.0 7.6 15.9 14.7 
1970 24.0 12.2 21.1 19.4 
1975 49.7 15.3 21.3 23.2 
1976 59.0 16.1 21.7 24.7 
1977 72.4 17.3 23.3 27.5 
"Significant Figures...," p 8. 
Table 3 


Structure of Federal Aid to States and Local Author!‘ties, Percent 





1952" 1962* 1972" 1978* 





Natural resources and environmental protection l 2 2 8 
Agriculture. .... ° weA862eo8 66 8 8 6 4 6 l - 
Transportation . ...5.+s+s++s#6#-s cece eee 18 % 15 14 
Urban renewal and regional development... . i 3 9 8 
Education, labor resources, social services. . 9 8 26 20 
Health ..... cece eee ees coececeeee 8 5 17 19 
Minimum income assurance program™* ...... 57 38 26 18 
General Revenue —— and other types of aid 2 2 l ll 
Others ....+6-s. , oe e yee ee 6 ¢@ - - 3 2 





“Fiscal years. 


wh 

Various programs of assistance to the poorest strata of the population. 
Compiled on the basis of "Special Analysis 0. Budget of the U.S. Government. 
Fiscal Year 1978," Washington, 1977, p 271. 


When examining the structure of subsidies (Table 3) and grants the fact that 
it reflects itself indirectly the main directions of government regulation 
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and interference is quite evident. In particular, the increase of the pro- 
portion of assets, which are allocated for health needs, social service 
agencies and services, environmental protection and urban renewal, is typi- 
cal in the context of recessionary events in the corresponding areas. 


The federal government, by shifting to the regular and large-scale pumping 
of money into the budgets of states and local authorities, is pursuing far 
from only the goal of removing them from the grip of the fiscal problems 
which have attracted attention especially after the aggravation of the 
financial crisis of New York in 1974-1975. In the general context of its 
decisions on political and socio-economic questions Washington regards the 
states and local authorities above all as bearers of its policy locally, 

as channels for realizing federally subsidized money. In the words of J. 
Carter, “the states and local authorities are the mechanism of delivery for 
the majority of most present services which the federal government renders."!3 


Federal subsidies, mainly special-purpose subsidies, which are granted in 
many instances on the condition of “matching funding," are becoming the most 
important tool of the socio-economic policy of the federal government. In 
the opinion of one researcher of American federalism, Professor D. Moynihan, 
“the idea of special-purpose subsidies is based on the concept of solving 
national problems with the — participation of the governments of the 
states and local authorities." 


While aiming at the greatest possible involvement of the local echelons of 
authority in the orbit of the national plans of governmental regulation 
and interference in economic life, the federal government at the same time 
in its socio-economic policy is agreeing to the use of methods of “threats 
and bribery" and is striving to raise the issue so that the dependence of 
the states and local authorities on Washington would not develop into its 
responsibility to them and for the problems being solved by them. On the 
initiative of the Nixon administration the General Revenue Sharing Program 
was introduced for this in 1972 in the set of tools of the economic ties 
between Washington and the governmental machinery locally under cover of 
the demagogic slogans about the “return of power to local areas." It en- 
sured the uncontrolled distribution in favor of the states, countries and 
municipalities in excess of an additional $30 billion over five years, !5 In 
fact the allocations for this item began to serve as an additional channel 
for giving financial support to the states and local authorities (with their 
tight budgets) to ensure their uninterrupted operation in the entire system 
of state monopoly capitalism. The question about subsidies also arose dur- 
ing the 1978 midterm elections. At that time the mayors of a number of 
large cities advanced demands on the need to increase the amount of federal 
assistance and to make up the obvious inadequacy of the money being released 
by Washington for social needs, the solution of unemployment problems, the 
elimination of urban slums and so on. 


Thus, at the present stage subsidies of the federal government to the states 
and local authorities have a dual purpose-~as a means of giving them finan- 
cial assistance and as a form of their involvement in the national orbit of 
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governmental regulation with the use of local resources and means. In both 
instances there is observed the objective process of an increase of the de- 
pendence of the local echelons of authority on Washington, which is shifting 
more and more from the basic concept of federalism as the /sharing/ /in 
beldface/ of functions to the direct involvement of its junior partners in 
the soletion of problems of a national nature and is speeding up the re- 
strictfon of their economic autonomy. This is causing a certain resistance 
of thé states and local authorities, which see in this direct defiance of 
local interests; the lack of conformity between the formal framework of 
federalism and its socio-economic content is appearing more and more. In 
the end this is making mre and more difficult the solution of a large num- 
ber of domestic problems of the country. 


Economic Federalism as a Form of Internal Contradictions 


The extension of the scope and the intensification of the contradictions 
between Washington and the governmental machinery of the states and local 
authorities are quite natural. During the premonopoly era, in connection 
with the limited scope of both governmental control over socio-economic 
processes and budget financing, federal relations were confined to a con- 
stitutional law and juridical framework. With the development of the pro- 
cess of centralizing governmental authority and the attempts to integrate 
the states, counties and municipalities in the orbit of national regulation 
and with the development of state monopoly capitalism this scope was in- 
creased substantially, creating at the same time the conditions for the de- 
velopment of contradictions. With the development of state monopoly capi- 
talism these authorities have been functioning more and more as governmental 
institutions which defend the economic interests of local financial groups 
before the federal government. Thus, in the early 1970's during the con- 
flict with Washington concerning the rights to control oil drilling on the 
U.S. continental shelf there were attempts by state authorities to protect 
the interests of local oil companies (especially in Texas and Louisiana) 
against more rigorous restrictive measures of the administration of the 
capital, /6 which moreover expressed the interests of certain regional 
groups of financial capital. Typical in this respect is the struggle of 
California authorities, who are backed by local oil companies, against the 
measures proposed in Carter's energy program to increase the taxes on oil 
and gas and to encourage the use of coal.!7 Similar, quite frequent opposi- 
tion to the positive steps of Washington in the field of economic policy 

is also being stepped up by the fact that traditionally the states have 
been the stronghold of conservative, and at times reactionary forces, which 
take advantage of local laws to guarantee their own interests. There have 
been noted, for example, cases of the underutilization of the special- 
purpose assets for social needs, unconcealed racial discrimination in mat- 
ters of job placement, the organization of education and local elections, 
which is impermissible even from the standpoint of federal laws. 


The formed contradictions are beirs =«»ifested sharply and vividly in the 
very set of tools for attaching th « ..es and local authorities to the im- 
plementation of national programs and priorities, and namely in matters of 
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subsidizing local budgets. The differences of principle here are causing 
misgivings on the part of the local governmental machinery about the further 
transformation of subsidies into a means of restricting its budgetary and, 
through it, political autonomy. The far from rare noncoincidence of fed- 
eral and local priorities and the tremendous bureaucratic red tape involved 
with receiving and using federal monies are also creating serious criticism. 
In the end all this is leading to the loss of the freedom of economic 
maneuvering for the states and local authorities and to the ineffective use 
of monies, including the monies which are allocated for one program or an- 
other from local budgets. Thus, the restrictions on the use of federal 
subsidies for the program to aid urban transportation (Mass Transit Aid), 
which are granted on the condition of their realization only for capital 
investments and the purchase of rolling stock, had the result that many 
cities, which need to organize less expensive maintenance and repair serv- 
ices, were forced to agree to purchase new buses while the old ones were 
being substantially underutilized.!8 In two laws on highway construction 
(The Highway Beautification Act, The Emergency Highway Energy Conservation 
Act) the refusal of the states to observe a number of standards (in particu- 
lar, the esthetic requirements of the layout and surroundings of highways) 
is connected in general with the withdrawal of federal funds. !9 


The poor coordination of federal aid programs in the end leads in a number 
of inst ances to adverse consequences for states, counties and cities, com- 
plicating rather than solving the problems which the local governmental 
machinery, particularly the municipalities, is faced with. Thus, the crea- 
tion of the Federal Interstate Highway System,29 if examined in long-term 
historical retrospect, was conducive to the undermining of the tax base of 
cities. The point is that this program, having accelerated the process of 
suburbanization and the dispersal of housing construction, increased the 
outflow of industry and the well-to-do population to the suburbs; this im- 
mediately affected the decrease of revenues of the municipalities and the 
budget crisis of large cities. In this case the very system of federal aid 
to cities, as before, has been orientated toward the priority of the fi- 
nancing of rich urbanized counties and suburbs, which was incorporated in 
it during the Nixon-Ford administration, to counterbalance the decaying 
urban centers. 


On the national scale the functioning of the system of federal grants is 
also leading to the territorial redistribution of the national wealth and 
the differentiation of states into "donors" and recipients of federal 
monies. This is intensifying the contradictions not only between thenm- 
selves, but also between the federal government and the states. In this 
respect the state of Michigan can be an example: while providing 5.4 per- 
cent of all the tax receipts of the federal budget and having 4.3 percent 
of the U.S. population, it receives in the form of subsidies only 4.1 per- 
cent of their total amount.?! Although on the whole the idea of the system 
of subsidies consists in a certain equalization of the levels of development 
and the provision of aid to the neediest regions, its long-term operation 
not only produces some positive effect, but also acts differently on the 
dynamics of the growth of the northeastern states, on the one hand, and the 
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southern states, on the other, and entails a "new war between the states." 
Thus, the encouragement of the development of the previously backward states 
of the South and in part of the West led to a significant influx there of 
industry and capital from the regions of the Northeast, where in connection 
with this unemployment increased even more, the rate of economic development 
declines and the crisis of industrial centers and large cities was aggra- 
vated. Here is just one example of this enormous irrational transfer of 
financial resources. From 1970 through 1974 the federal government received 
from the state of New York $7.4 billion more than it spent there; at the 
same time in California it levied in the form of taxes $2 billion less than 
it invested.23 


The contradictions are not confined to the area of subsidies. In a number 
of instances serious discrepancies are observed in the sphere of govern- 
mental social policy, where the local echelons of authority, which at times 
are controlled by conservative and racist groups, reduce the efforts of 
Washington to naught. As an illustration it is possible to cite the example 
of how the authorities of Los Angeles have used the “surplus” money from 
the General Revenue Sharing Program: of the $22.5 million for the social 
needs of the city in 1975 only $4.4 million were spent .24 In fact the 
budgetary and tax prerogatives of the states and local authorities are out- 
side federal control. Meanwhile, taking into account the maintained and 
until now considerable magnitude of the monies being redistributed through 
the budgets of states, counties and municipalities, as well as the amount of 
government purchases at this level, and the absolute and, at times, rela- 
tive increase of local taxes, the coordination of government policy between 
Washington and the local echelons of the governmental machinery is becoming 
extremely necessary. Owing to the developed crisis of the entire system of 
state monopoly regulation and the increase of the instability of state 
monopoly capitalism, the inadequate coordination in this area is decreasing 
the effectiveness of the functioning of the entire governvental machinery 
and is frustrating the solution of the probiems facing it. 


The Search for a Solution 


The need to integrate all governmental budgetary and administrative re- 
sources under the conditions of the crisis of state monopoly capitalism 
was conducive to the fact that questions of federalism occupied one of the 
most important positions during the elaboration of the principles of the 
socio-economic policy of the government. The need to moderate the concra- 
dictions between Washington and the local governmental machinery appeared 
especially clearly against the background of the attempts to eliminate such 
defects of American society as the crisis of the cities, the public educa- 
tion system, social security and so on, where the success or failure of 
federal initiatives to a considerable extent depends on the degree of co- 
ordination of the efforts at various levels. The expectations of artifi- 
cially speeding up (especially during the Johnson administration) the pro- 
cess of centralizing authority and of issuing direct special-purpose dic- 
tates with respect to the states did not come true because this coordina- 
tion was quite weak. In the opinion of American experts themselves, 
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"...federal discipline is limited to granting or refusing to issue capital. 
The refusal to grant subsidies in fact leads to giving up the achievement 
of the set national goals."25 


In 1966-1975, under pressure of the lobby groups of the states and local 
authorities, as well as owing to the realization of the ineffectiveness of 
strictly regulated special-purpose subsidies and the increase of opposition 
to them, the Nixon-Ford administration was forced to agree to the introduc~ 
tion of mre "liberal" forms of aid, such as block subsidies and General 
Revenue Sharing, the proportion of which has presently reached respectively 
14 and 10 percent of its total amount.2© J. Carter spoke out quite sharply 
on this issue, when he announced a “concentrated attackon red tape and con- 
fusion in the federal system of subsidies" and admitted that as it grows 

it is becoming “increasingly irrational, inefficient and irresponsive to 
various local needs."2/ Accordingly a number of initiatives were under- 
taken for the purpose of simplifying the procedure of funding and planning 
of federal spending and the management of some programs. For these purpose 
during the first months that the present administration was in office, in 
accordance with a presidential directive, “communications groups” with 

the governments of the states and with the local authorities were set up 
in all the departments, the task of these groups is to consult with the 
local governmental machinery in drafting the appropriate aid programs. 


Nevertheless, Carter's approach to solving the problem of federalism in the 
final analysis is close to the methods traditional for the Democratic Party. 
Whereas Nixon's "new federalism" program was based on “the shift from the 
Johnson strategy on providing services to the strategy of income redistribu- 
tion" (that is, to the transfer of federal monies to the states and local 
authorities) and on attempts to strengthen the states somewhat and to give 
them greater powers, while the Republicans (Eisenhower, Nixon, Ford) in gen- 
eral acted here under the guise of delegating expanded budgetary and eco- 
nomic rights to the local echelons of authority, the 39th President has re- 
turned to the principles of special-purpose (program) funding, which was adopted 
by his party predecessor L. Johnson and is leading to the actual 
limitation of the powers of the local governmental machinery. 


The Democratic administration has concentrated its attention on the problem 
of urbanization, recognizing the development of a strategy in this area as 
“essential for... the development of the national economy.” For this pur- 
pose during the 1977 fiscal year the amount of aid to cities was increased 
by 511 billion; in 1978 all federal subsidies to states and local authori- 
ties increased to $80 billion, while in 1979 they will be $85 billion.28 


At the same time the administration has not offered any fundamentally new 
approach to resolving the contradiction between the interests of Washington 
and the governmental machinery of the states and local authorities. It has 
turned to the tried methods of transferring federal monies to the local 
budgets, imposing on them, as before, the real responsibility for solving 
the acutest socio-economic problems of the country. Moreover, having real- 
ized the inability of the government to solve centrally the problems of the 
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cities ond to properly manage the $58 billion being allocated during the 
1979 fiscal year for these purposes, the President was forced to appeal to 
the slogan "a new partnership” with the states and cities. But the admin- 
stration did not go beyond such demagogic and vague formlas. Having con- 
firmed the contradictoriness in his policy and the lack of initiative in 
the area of federal construction, Carter was forced to resort to shifting 
governmental obligations from the federal government to the local levels of 
the governmental machinery. Thus, in May 1978 he asked Congress for 

$200 million to encourage at the level of the authorities of the states the 
elaboration and implementation of their own measures to help the cities.29 
In point of fact there remains up in the air the well-known 1977 memorandun, 
which calls upon federal government agencies to hold continous consulta- 
tion on questions of economic policy, management and funding with the budg- 
et administrations of the states and local authorities. 3° 


On the whole after two years in office neither Carter nor his staff headed 
by his assistant for intergovernmental affairs has proposed anything new in 
solving this problem. The “new urbanist policy," the “new partnership" and 
the promise to restore “true federalism" in essence have reduced to regular 
necessitated admissions of the chronic crisis of U.S. cities and the need 
to further assist local budgets. 


The search for a solution is being carried out far from only on the federal 
level. Not counting on Washington, the states and local authorities then- 
selves, for the purpose of eliminating their budget deficits and maintaining 
a certain level of economic autonomy and independence, are agreeing to the 
diversification of the tax structure, are attempting to improve local plan- 
ning and to increase the effectiveness of various programs. (As a result of 
such measures the states as a whole completed the 1977 fiscal year with a small 
surplus, but this has far from solved the problem.) The increase of sub- 
sidization by the states of local (in particular, urban) needs and aid to 
municipalities and other local authorities (thus, in 1976 its amount was 
$56.6 billion or 60.8 percent of the local authorities’ own revenues) is 
becoming a more and more significant factor determining the dynamics of 
federal relations. In turn this is governed by the fact that in the very 
unit “states - local authorities” there are being observed simultaneously 

a relative excess of assets among the former and a rapid increase of the 
shortage of assets among the latter. But the crisis of local budgets is 
developing against the background of an enormous and ever increasing federal 
budget deficit and a crisis of federal finances as a whole. 


A definite role in maintaining the importance of the states and their func- 
tions in the system of state monopoly capitalism is being played by the 
obligations imposed on them by she federal government on redistributing the 
federal subsidies among the local authorities, which is making these latter 
dually dependent. By delegating to the states distributive functions in 

the three-tier governmental system, Washington is thereby attempting to 
avoid direct responsibility for the implementation of a number of programs, 
making precisely the states formally responsible to the local units of the 
governmental machinery. Thus, the centralization of authority on a regional 
scale is taking place. 
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In their traditional policy in the area of subsidizing the system of local 
education, social security, health and road construction (a decisive pro- 
portion of all state subsidies--80.5 percent--falls to them) the states-- 
owing to the need to eliminate the seats of social tension in the centers 
of the largest agglomerations--were forced to agree to the redistribution 
of the greater part of the subsidies in favor of the municipalities, in 
whose expenditures they were already 31 percent of all state grants. A 
number of states, for example Rhode Island and Nevada, by way of legisla- 
tion are organizing groups to study the problems of the cities and local 
finances. 


But such steps are far’ from always of a national nature, and their depth 
and breadth depend on local possibilities and interests. Ther. fore the 
Carter administration, recognizing the increased role of the states, at the 
same time "is not risking” in its urban policy relying on them as its 
bearers, as well as linking their surplus resources to the implementation 
of this policy. As a result a paradoxical situation has formed, in which 
new and formally possible means of giving more earnest aid to the destitute 
cities have not been developed due to the stagnation of the federal system 
itself and the considerable autonomy of its individual wnits. Another 
reason for the inconsistency in the administration's policy is its reluctance 
to agree to the redistribution of assets in favor of large cities, to reject 
the priority of protecting the financial interests of the wealthy white sub- 
urbs and to shift to the financing of social expenditures at their expense. 


On the whole the American governmental system has come into obvious contra- 
diction with the nature of the new demands being made on it. The chaotic 
and poorly coordinated distribution of the functions of governmental regula- 
tion among the various levels of authority and the considerable degree of 
decentralization of the structure of the governmental machinery, which is 
being artificially maintained by local political and financial groups, have 
aggravated the problems of a national nature. 


Nevertheless, at present there is practically no sufficiently realistic al- 
ternative to resolving the contradictions of economic federalism. The 
steps being taken set as their goal to combine two incompatible principles-- 
to maintain the economic autonomy of the states and local authorities and 
at the same time to adapt the federal system to the needs of national 
governmental regulation through the integration of local resources with 
federal resources. The obvious discrepancy between the socio-economic and 
constitutional law dynamics of American federaliem is leading to a de- 
crease of the efficiency of operation of the entire U.S. governmental 
machinery and to the undermining of the opportunities to solve the problems 
facing it in the system of state monopoly capitalisn. 


There is no doubt that subsequent change of federal relations in the United 
States will entail an intensification of the crisis phenomena in this area 
and an increase of the contradictions between the higher and lower echelons 
of governmental authority. In the end the further development and complica- 
tion of economic ties on the national scale and the general laws of the 
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development of state monopoly capitalism are leading to the transformation 
of the states into the bearers of the state monopoly policy lecally. This 
confirms Lenin's conclusion that "...capitalism /inevitably/ /in italics/ 
leads to the centralization of governmental authority, and /all/ /in 
italics/ local self-rule will /unconditionally/ /in italics/ be defeated 
under reactionary governmental authority.">! 


1. Im the United States the municipalities, the executive and legislative 
bodies of counties and towns, and the administrations of school and special 
districts are considered local authorities. There are great differences 
between the political, administrative and budgetary powers of the local 
authorities and the states. The laws of the states have priority over local 
laws. 


2. H. Jacob, “Politics in the American States," Boston, 1976, p 3. 


3. Im the United States in 1974 there were 78,268 authorities, including 
the executive and legislative bodies of the 50 states, 3,044 counties, 
18.517 cities (municipalities), 16,991 towns, 15,781 school districts and 
so on. 


4. W. Bennet, “American Theories of Federalism,” The University of Alabama, 
1964, p 37. 


5. Ibid., p 211; “Improving Urban America: A Challenge to Federalien,”™ 
Washington, 1976, p 104. 


6. “Governmental Finances in 1975-1976," Washington, 1977, p 22. 
7. Ibid. 


8. R. Kleine, “State-local Tax Incentives and Industrial Location,” Wash- 
ington, 1977, p i0. 


9. It should be kept in mind that the local governmental machinery is in- 
terested in increasing the capital within the boundaries of the given ad- 
ministrative unit, for even a limited assessment on the profit and property 
of firms yields substantial revenues for local budgets. Moreover, the 
greatly corrupted election system in fact is subordinate above all to the 
interests of “its own" monopolies and reacts sensitively to the dynamics of 
their ~rforities. 


10. “ ©. the regressiveness of local taxes the main burden of taxation 
lies on t ese well-to-do strata of the population. See in detail the 
article of i. A. Geyevekiy and Ye. D. Mikhaylov in SSHA: EKONOMIKA, POLI- 
TIKA, IDEOLOGIYA, No 2, 1979--editorial note. 
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NEW U.S. LEGISLATION AND THE INTERNATIONAL LEGAL ORDER 


Moscow SSHA: EKONOMIKA, POLITIKA, IDEOLOGIYA in Russian No 5, May 79 
pp 42-53 


/Article by I. P. Blishchenko and M. F. Zubkov/ 


/Text/ The U.S. federal law entitled the Foreign Sovereign Immunities 

Act 1976 went into force on 19 January 1977.! In Soviet legal literature 
its name was translated as the law on immunities of the foreign state, since 
precisely this is discussed in it. At the same time this generally correct 
translation does not reflect the entire degree of discrepancy between the 
mame and content of the law. For this law, which is passed off as an act 
which is aimed at affirming the recognition by the United States of one of 
the founding principles of contemporary international law--the principle of 
state sovereignty--in fact is aimed at undermining this principle. 


Sovereignty is an integral attribute of the state. It exists objectively, as 
a definite phenomenon in the social and legal sphere. And its existence is 
governed by the needs to develop relations between states, while the re- 
spect of sovereignty is a law of the development of modern international re- 
lations. Its specific content is also determined by the existing circunm- 
stances which are expressed and formulated in modern international common 
law. It is impermissible to withdraw sovereignty or to determine its con- 
tent from the premises or doctrines of the domestic law of an individual 
state or the subjective laws of an abstract subject of abstract legal rela- 
tions, since this leads to the absurd, to the denial of objectively existing 
material processes of international contacts, to the replacement of the 
universally accepted principles of international law, which reflect these 
processes, by abstract schemes which only convey the self-will and pragma- 
tism of thought of their creators. 


State sovereignty as an international legal concept has been formulated, 
affirmed and consolidated in international common and treaty law. It is 
well known that the sovereignty of a state necessarily presumes its immunity 
from any foreign jurisdiction. This immunity is also consolidated by many 
norms of international common and treaty law and exists objectively, inde- 
pendent of the discretion of any foreign court; it means above all that 
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the state, as a sovereign, is outside the jurisdiction of any foreign court, 
with the exception of instances when it voluntarily, openly and unequivocal- 
ly agrees to settle one or another of its legal relations by means of a 
foreign law or a foreign court. 


The mentioned U.S. law proceeds from the directly opposite point of view, 
establishing that U.S. local courts can try a foreign state without any con- 
sent on its part, moreover it gives these courts the right to sanction at- 
tachment or other compulsory actions with respect to the property of a 
foreign state. 


The circular note of the U.S. State Department of 10 December 1976, which 
informed the foreign embassies in the United States about the main provi- 
sions of the mentioned law, is noteworthy.2 


In the note it is stated that this law conforms to the American doctrine 

of “limited immunity of the foreign state," which international law seems 

to support. The fact that in its turn since 1973 the United States has more 
than once declared it immunity in the foreign court (at least if we have in 
mind the specific instances which the 1976 law discusses) is advanced as 

the grounds which ostensibly give American courts the right to ignore the 
immunity of foreign states. 


This refere: ce to the ostensibly existing reciprocity in this matter is 
groundless. In some specific instance one state can vol:ntarily recognize 
the jurisdiction of the foreign state, this is its .overeign right, but the 
realization of this right does not create the counter obligation of another 
foreign state to recognize in similar instances tne jurisdiction of American 
courts. One state is not competent to demand of other states that they act 
in the same way as it acts, deviating from the universally recognized norms 
of international law. If one state is interested in adhering to the prin- 
ciple of reciprocity in any question of its relations with another foreign 
State, the former can propose to the latter to conclude with it the appro- 
priate agreement which establishes their mutual rights and duties in this 
specific area. To determine the duty of a foreign state by its own domestic 
one-sided act means the refusal to respect its sovereignty, which undermines 
the principles of modern international legal order. 


In the mentioned State Department circular note it is also asserted that 
the law on the immunity of the foreign state “puts an end" to the existing 
American practice of seizing or attaching the property of the foreign state 
to ensure the jurisdiction of the American court, and the “absolute” iamun- 
ity of the foreign state from the jurisdictional attachment of its property 
is also confirmed. However, here the note (like the law) directs attention 
to “some exceptions” to this “absolute™ immunity. What are they? 


As is apparent from § 1610 of the 1976 law, attachment to ensure the execu- 
tion of a court decision or the compulsory execution of a court decision can 
be applied to the property of a foreign state, which is located in the 
United States, in the following instances: 
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when the foreign state gives its legally expressed consent to this or its 
consent /is implied/ /in boldface/; here subsequent repudiations by the 
state of this consent of it to submit to American jurisdiction should not 
be taken into account by the court, if these repudiations do not meet the 
conditions of the /implicit/ fin boldface/ (1!) consent declared by it 
earlier; 


when the property of the state is being used or was used for commercial 
activity serving as the basis for this action; 


when compulsory execution concerns a court decision establishing the rights 
with respect to the property which was seized in violation of international 
law or which was exchanged for property seized in viclation of international 
law; 


when compulsory execution concerns a court decision establishing the rights 
with respect to the property which was acquired by inheritance or as a 

gift or which is real estate, is located in the United States and is not 
used as the housing of diplomatic or consular representations or as the 
residence of the head of these representations; 


when the property is any contractual obligation or any consequence of a con- 
tractual obligation, which is aimed at recovering or not incurring losses 
for the foreign state or its employees and which stems from a car or other 
insurance policy against liability or losses, on which a suit satisfied by 
the court was based. 


Thus, first, the U.S. law empowers the American court to de ‘t:\je, whether in 
fact there is--or there is only /implied/ /in boldface/--a taiving by the 
foreign state of its immunity from compulsory court actions (if the foreign 
state has waived its immunity from attachment is aid of execution or from 
execution either explicitly or by implication). 


In practice this means the complete denial of the immunity of the foreign 
state, since the American court is free “to imply" everything that it 
thinks fit. 


Second, as to depriving a foreign state of immunity in instances when its 
“commercial activity" served as grounds for the action, here an extremely 
broad interpretation is also permissible, since paragraph (e) of § 1603 of 
the mentioned 1 specifies that both “the normal course of conducting 
commerce and the individual commercial deal or act" is considered commercial 
activity, as well aw the fact that “the commercial nature of any activity 
should be determined (by the American court!~-asuthor’s note) above all by 
means of reference to the nature of the normal course of conduct or the 
individual deal or act, and not by means of reference to its purpose." 


Paragraph (e) of § 1603 further gives a definition of “the commerical activ- 
ity carried out in the United States by foreign states." Such is the com- 
mercial activity which is carried out by a foreign state which has “sub- 
stantial contact with the United States." 
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This, mildly speaking, rhetoricalness of the wording of the law is no doubt 
aimed at creating all kinds of prerequisites for legel chicanery, which has 
won thé American courts a reputation of long standing. In practice this 
will mean the almost complete arbitrariness of the American court in defin- 
ing te limits of immunity of the foreign state. 


Strictly speaking, the latter assumption can have the result that even the 
foreign trade agreements or deals, which are concluded between foreign 
states or their organizations on U.S. territory, will cume under obligatory 
jurisdiction of the American court, if the latter so desires. 


In this connection, the above-quoted provision of the law with respect to 
“the property seized in violation of international law, or such property 
which is located in the United States or property received in exchange for 
such property” attracts particular attention. The American court is there- 
by empowered to interpret whether someone's property was legally seized 
from the standpoint of international law. That is, this court will also 
determine the legitimacy and “legality” of the legislative acts and actions 
of foreign states from the standpoint of international law with respect to 
specific acts of the state. However, in this instance it will be a matter 
of a one-sided interpretation, which cannot be regarded as an objective 
appraisal. 


Here, in order to understand the political essence and consequences of the 
application of this law, it is necessary to bear in mind the nature of the 
U.S. legal systen. 


Let us cite the opinion of American lawyer D. Karlen, a well-known expert 
of the U.S. legal systen. 


“One of the most striking features of the American judges," he writes, "is 
that they are nearly all without exception the handiwork of politics.... 

The universal elections of judges are a farce and deception of the public.... 
This is confirmed by public opinion surveys. It turns out that, when it is 
a matter of electing judges, the majority of voters simply vote for the 
party line. As a result in reality the selectionof judges depends com- 
pletely on the party leaders who nominate them. And this selection inevit- 
ably falls to the loyal ones--those who performed political missions, for 
example ‘extorted the votes of voters,’ ‘obtained money and managed a can- 
paign.* These party figures might or might not be competent lawyers with 
the prospect of becoming competent judges, but this circumstance is not 
significant.... Appointment to judgeships is not necessarily less connected 
with politics than election to these positions by the population. The head 
of the executive does not always show an interest in legal talents, but he 
does show an interest in political talents and almost always has political 
debts, which can be paid off by appointment to judgeships.” 


In our opinion, the political direction of the American law on the immunity 
of the foreign state is to create a “legal” basis for protecting the inter- 
ests of American and international monopolies and to design a mechanism 
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which would make it possible to interfere in the internal affairs of states 
in defiance of international law under the guise of "law" and “legality".... 
In all obviousness it follows that precisely this is the aim of the actions 
of the American lawmaker. 


Does such a position conform to the existing procedure of international re- 
lations and to the main principles of international law? And what is the 
attitude of the American lawmaker to international legal order? 


§ 1607 of the 1976 law asserts, in particular, the following: "Since this is 
stipulated by international agreements in effect, to which the United States 
is a party at the moment this law goes into effect, the property of the 
foreign state, which is located in the United States, will enjoy immunity 
from attachment or compulsory execution, /with the — 2 of the in- 
stances mentioned in § 1610 and § 1611 of this chapter/"® /in boldface/ 
(emphasized by us-~authors). 


But the application even of not all, but only some of these “exceptions,” 
to say nothing about all of them together, as was shown above, leads to the 
complete denial of the immunity of the foreign state from the jurisdiction 
of the American court, that is, it makes it possible to ignore the specific 
international treaty norms, which have been concluded by the United States 
with foreign states. The 1976 law, thus, directly establishes that U.S. 
obligations according to international agreements, which have been signed, 
ratified and have gone into force, are subject to fulfillment on U.S. terri- 
tory only by virtue of the decisions of local American courts. Moreover, 
the American supreme lawmaker by this law obliges the courts in the United 
States not to fulfill the indicated agreements either in full or in part. 


But this cannot be understood as anything by the undermining of the main 
principle of international law, the principle of pacta sunt servanda, which 
is an extremely dangerous practice which is aimed at undermining the prin- 
ciples of international legal order. 


The already mentioned circular note of the U.S. State Department of 10 De- 
cember 1976 contains another important provision which disorganizes the 
universally accepted rules of diplomatic relations between states, which 
have been proven by time. In this note the State Department informs the 
foreign states that the U.S. law on the immunity of the foreign state "pro- 
hibits” the State Department to make decisions concerning the immunity of 
the foreign state, since such decisions are made exclusively by the courts. 
Thus, the State Department will henceforth not be able to continue the 
practice, which has existing until now, of supporting diplomatic inquiries 
about the definition of the immunity of a sovereign and the conveyance of 
such a definition of immunity to any American court. 


Thus, the United States of America is officially stating that its central 
agency of foreign relations is not empowered either to interpret or to 
further the correct and strict observance of U.S. international agreements 
with foreign states. Moreover, the U.S. State Department itself is thereby 
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not empowered to fulfill, for example, such a most important agreement 

(130 states of the world, including the United States, are a party to it) 

as the 1961 Vienna Convention on Diplomatic Relations. Paragraph 2 of 
Article 41 of the 1961 Vienna Convention, in particular, states that "all 
official dealings with the state of residence, which have been entrusted 

to the. representation of the accrediting state, are carried out with the 
ministry of foreign affairs of the state of residence or through this 
ministry, or with another ministry, with respect to which there is an under- 
standing, or through this other ministry." 


This clause clearly specifies that the state of residence is not competent 
to establish unilaterally the rules of direct relations of the foreign 
diplomatic representation with other governmental institutions, except its 
ministry of foreign affairs, without the consent of the accrediting state 
to this, without the appropriate understanding or agreement between the 
states. In all situations the department of foreign affairs, according to 
the Vienna Convention, takes direct part in solving all the questions con- 
cerning the representation of the states. The U.S. State Department states 
that in matters of determining the immunity of the foreign state, its re- 
presentations and officials the foreign diplomatic representations should 
appeal directly to the American court. Moreover, precisely these rules of 
relations are assigned by § 1608 of the 1976 law, which establishes the 
general rules of the relations of the American courts with foreign states. 
This paragraph, in partciular, empowers the clerk of any American court to 
send court documents directly to the minister of foreign affairs of the 
foreign state, and only in the instance when the delivery of the documents 
cannot be accomplished in 30 days are the documents sent by diplomatic 
channels through the U.S. State Department. 


The foreign state, according to the American law, is obliged to answer the 
American court within 60 days after receiving the court summons and a copy 
of the statement of clain. 


In case of the failure of the defendant--the foreign state--to appear in 

the American court, the latter nevertheless can rule on the case and satisfy 
the claim, if it finds it sufficiently valid. In this case a copy of the 
court decision is sent to the foreign state. 


As a result it turns out that the central department of U.S. foreign rela- 
tions can be removed from conducting them with one foreign state or another 
at the discretion of the local American court and without the consent of 
the given state to this. Moreover, the American lawmaker is not at all 
interested either by the position of the foreign state in the area concern- 
ing the legalization of foreign documents, their appropriate official 
authentication, the translation of these documents and so forth, or by the 
position of the foreign state in the area of the recognition and execution 
of American court rulings. 


The U.S. position is especially dangerous as it affirms the arbitrariness 
of the American court in an extremely important area of international 
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relations--in the area of diplomatic ties between states. The state of af- 
fairs in this matter was aggravated even more after the U.S. Congress passed 
in September 1978 a new U.S. federal law on diplomatic relations. 


This law has as a goal, as U.S. Depariment of Justice representative B. 
Ristau stated in Congress » 5 June !977, to affirm and supplement the 
1961 Vienna Convention on Diplomatic Relations, to repeal the 1790 federal 
law on immunities and to make the legal procedure in the United States and 
diplomatic immunities unifora. 


The world public, and above all the foreign diplomatic corps in the United 
States, would have unquestionably greeted Washington's efforts, which were 
aimed at the extensive and strict observance by the United States of those 
of its international treaties and agreements, which grant to the staff men- 
bers of the diplomatic representations of foreign states privileges and 
immunities for the purpose of effectively performing their functions. It 
is necessary to note frankly that the systematic and quite extensive viola- 
tion in the United States of the status of the staff members of foreign 
diplomatic representations often creates situations where the staff members 
of these representations become the victims of insults, blackmail and even 
direct attacks, up to murder. And in meny instances the culprits are not 
found.? In case of arrest the criminals often get off with insignificant 
punishments, or else are generally freed from punishment. U.S. governmental 
agencies and their officials frequently become not only the organizers, but 
also the executors of illegal hostile actions against foreign diplomatic 
representations and their staff members. The American police, for example, 
often (and with impunity) undertake coercive action with respect to diplo- 
matic motor transport. At U.S. airports the inspection of the baggage of 
diplomats, and even a body search and so forth are customary practice. 


Therefore, the foreign diplomatic corps in the United States, as perhaps in 
no other country of the world, would be interested in the affirmation of the 
proper conditions of legality on the question of diplomatic privileges and 
immunities. 


However, a careful study of the law on diplomatic relations leads to the 
conclusion that it is a matter not of increasing the responsibility of this 
state for the observance on its territory of the international agreements 
and treaties signed by it and not of increasing the responsibility of its 
citizens, and above all its officials, in case of their violation of the 
privileges and immunities of the staff members of representations, but of 
weakening and actually reducing to naught these privileges and immunities, 
of creating conditions under which it is possible to restrict the effective 
performance of functions by the staff members of the representatioi of a 
foreign state on U.S. territory. In other words, it is a matter of creating 
conditions which violate U.S. international obligations. 


In accordance with paragraph 2 of Article VI of the U.S. Constitution, “all 
treaties made... under the authority of the United States, shall be the 
supreme law of the land.” This means that the 1961 Vienna Convention on 
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Diplomatic Relations, which was duly ratified and went into legal force on 
U.S. territory in December 1972, became a U.S. national law. Many research- 
ers of the problem of the relationship of international law and domestic 
legislation of the United States (for example, (Ch. Hide), E. Dickinson) 
validly conclude that the international agreements ratified by the United 
States are obligatory for the American courts, even if they were to be in 
conflict with earlier standards of American statute law (but on the obliga- 
tory condition that these standards of international law do not contradict 
the U.S. Constitution). A number of rulings of U.S. courts also speak 
— priority of U.S. international obligations over its domestic 

law. 


In other words, the 1961 Vienna Convention on Diplomatic Relations can and 
should be applied after December 1972 by all U.S. institutions, including 
the court, as well as be observed as a national law by all the natural and 
legal persons on U.S. territory. 


Therefore, first, the assertion of B. Ristau that the mentioned law is still 
only being called upon to “affirm” the Vienna Convention (which has already 
become the “supreme law" of the land!) and that the indicated law “supple- 
ments" the Vienna Convention is cause for astonishment. Of course, if the 
domestic law were aimed at increasing the rights and privileges, which are 
stipulated in the Vienna Convention for the staff members of diplomatic 
representations, this would be entirely an internal matter of the state and 
would speak only about the specific situation in the given country. How- 
ever, when a domestic law is aimed at restricting these rights and privil- 
eges, in this case the question arises of the violation of the international 
obligations of the state, and in this case there can be no talk of any 
"supplementation." 


In this specific case the law, in particular, states that any actions or 
proceedings, which are undertaken in the court or the appropriate adminis- 
trative agency against a member of the personnel of a foreign diplomatic 
represeutation having immunity, should be contested orally or in writing 
by him personally or on his behalf in the court or administrative agency. 
In other words, in spite of the fact that Article 31 of the 1961 Vienna 
Convention speaks about the immunity of diplomatic personnel from criminal, 
civil and administrative jurisdiction (which, in particular, also provides 
for diplomatic immunity), the new law actually denies it. It is obvious 
that the procedure established by the law can »e used for the most diverse 
abuses, which are capable of threatening “the effective performance of the 
functions of the diplomatic representation” (Article 3 of the Vienna Con- 
vention). 


The Vienna Convention on Diplomatic Relations states that "a diplomatic 
agent is not obliged” even to testify as a witness (paragraph 2 of Article 
31), but the new law obligates him to appear in court and to demonstrate 
his right to privileges and immunity, as if his presence on U.S. territory 
is not with the consent of the U.S. Government, but as if without its 
knowledge, and therefore the state and its agencies are not obligated 
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"to treat him with the proper respect and to take all the proper steps to 
prevent any infringement of his person, freedom or dignity” (ibid., Arti- 
cle 29). 


The Vienna Convention allows only four instances when the court can prose- 
cute any case (paragraphs (a), (b) and (c) of Article 3i and paragraph 3 of 
Article 32). These are cases of property suits, which pertain to private 
real estate. But that is only if the diplomatic agent or a member of his 
family does not have this immunity on behalf of the accrediting state for 
the purposes of the representation; if it is a matter of suits concerning 
inheritance; and suits pertaining to any professional or commerical activ- 
ity (on the basis of the fact that a diplomatic agent does not have the 
right to engage in the state of residence in a professional or commercial 
activity for the purposes of personal gain), and, finally, in the case of 
the institution of proceedings bythe diplomatic agent himself. 


In all other instances the Vienna Convention does not allow any actions 
whatsoever of the court or administrative authorities, which are aimed at 
restricting immunity with respect to a diplomatic agent or a member of his 
family, who has the right to immunity. After U.S. ratification of the 
Vienna Convention, this provision became, again in conformity with the U.S. 
Constitution, “the supreme law" of the land, which is subject to strict 
observance. 


The law on diplomatic relations also develops the illegitimate position of 
the 1976 law on the immunities of the foreign state, placing the U.S. State 
Department as if in the position of a detached observer in such a most im- 
portant question of foreign relations as the question of diplomatic privil- 
eges and immunities, which has no precedent in world diplomatic practice. 
The attempt to transfer to the courts the solution of this question is in 
complete contradiction with the international obligations of the country 
and violates the U.S. Constitution. 


As to the administrative, technical and service personnel of the embassy 

of foreign states on U.S. territory, as on the territory of other particpant 
countries of the Vienna Convention, here the provisions of its Article 37 
are in effect, in accordance with which persons from the administrative and 
technical personnel of embassies are excluded from criminal jurisdiction at 
all times, while when performing official duties they are also granted im- 
tunity from civil and administrative jurisdiction. Here it should be spe- 
cifically emphasized that in accordance with Article 29 of the Convention 
the state of residence is obliged to treat these people with the proper 
respect and to take all the necessary steps to prevent any infringements on 
their person, freedom or dignity. If these steps are not taken (for example, 
the given person was a victim of murder, blackmail), the state of residence 
bears full political, moral and material liability for such actions of its 
citizens in respect to such a person regardless of whether or not this per- 
son was performing his official duties. The members of the service person- 
nel, if they are performing their official duties, also enjoy immunity from 
criminal, civil and administrative jurisdiction. 
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In each specific instance only the accrediting state, on the basis of its 
rules of domestic order, determines the period of official activity of its 
own workers. Therefore, the leaving of the solution of the question about 
whether given people enjoy immmity from criminal, civil or administrative 
jurisdiction to the discretion of the court or administrative authorities, 
as is stipulated in the law passed by the U.S. Congress, is another viola- 
tion of the 1961 Vienna Convention. 


The new law, as U.S. authorities state, repeals the obsolete provisions of 
the 1790 law. The American lawmaker thus has repecled the standard of this 
law, which had been in effect and which previously established the criminal 
liability for illegal actions with respect to a foreigner having immunity, 
including punishment for any lawyer, prosecutor, judge or other party in a 
case of the illegal institution of proceedings against a foreign diplomat. 
Now the illegal actions of U.S. officials in this matter do not entail 
punishment. Can this be called the strengthen of the law, which the Ameri- 
can lawmaker, in his own words, had in mind? 


One of the provisions of the mentioned law speaks about the right of the 
U.S. President to grant a greater or lesser extent of immunity to the staff 
members of diplomatic representations. However, in accordance with estab- 
lished practice the U.S. President (which accords with Article 47 of the 
Vienna Convention) can as it is apply one or another provision of the Vienna 
Convention restrictively owing to the restrictive application of this pro- 
vision to his representation in the accrediting country or, on the contrary, 
broadly, if by custom or agreement this state grants the United States more 
favorable conditions that those which are required by the provision of this 
convention. In U.S. practice, for example, a large number of agreements are 
known, which on the basis of reciprocity grant diplomatic immunity to the 
administrative, technical and service personnel of a number of embassies, 

as well as to consular officials. The Vienna Convention has already re- 
solved this question legally and, having become "the supreme law" of the 
land, granted this right to the U.S. President. 


On this level the new law does not contribute anything new legally, but 
seems to question the validity of the already established practice of the 
United States in this area, since ostensibly it only now assigns the Presi- 
dent this right and, consequently, everything that existed pr.or to this is 
liable to possible revision. Judging from the overall trend of the new 
American laws examined in this article, the revision of this practice would 
apparently be aimed at creating additional possibilities, which are differ- 
entiated subject to the foreign policy stance of one country or another and 
its relations with the United States, for “flexible diplumatic reaction,” 
that is, at making stricter the legal conditions of the diplomatic repre- 
sentation of this country. 


In the area of diplomatic immunity the Vienna Convention, as we have al- 

ready written, became a U.S. federal law beginning in December 1972, there- 
fore its “modernization” (in order to bring it in line with the legal pro- 
cedure of the United States, about which Justice Department representative 
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B. Ristau spoke) is not entitled. On the contrary, in conformity with the 
principle of pacta sunt servanda domestic legislation (including legal pro- 
cedure) should be brought in line with international law and the specific 
international treaty. 


Here it is appropriate to recall the approach to this question, which was 
formulated--with the participation of the United States itself--in the Final 
Act of the Conference on Security and Cooperation in Europe. There the 
demand that the states establish laws and administrative regulations in 
conformity with their legal obligations according to international lav, 

take into account and execute properly the provisions of the Final Act, 

is supported in particular. In other words, the Final Act embodied the 
idea of the proper relationship of international and domestic law, which 
rules out the violation by the state of international law with reference to 
its domestic laws. 


It is typical that, in commenting on the latter of the mentioned lavs, 
Rebecca (Lit) wrote in THE WASHINGTON POST on 18 May 1977 that this law 
“makes it possible to act /primarily/ /in boldface/ (stressed by us-- 
authors) in accordance with the provision of the 1961 Vienna Convention.” 
The tasks consists in acting not “primarily,” but /completely/ /in bold- 
face/ in conformity with the Vienna Convention, which serves as the main 
concern of numerous missions accredited in the United States and should be 
the main concern of the State Department. U.S. practice is not giving us 
this. 


On the basis of what was said above, it is impossible to agree with E. Do- 
belle, Chief of Protocol of the U.S. Department of State, who in his 
statement in Congress declared that this law will “supplement” the Vienna 
Convention with the view of applying it “thoroughly and effectively” in 
the country. 


Back in 1916 U.S. Secretary of State Lansing stated: “If domestic laws go 
beyond the requirements of international law, I aseume that a foreign govern- 
ment has no grounds to protest against their violation until these viola~- 
tion affect international law and while the domestic laws are applied in- 
partially.” In this case the domestic legislation directly affects inter~ 
national law, by restricting it, while the practice of applying the laws 
raises the question of the violation of international law in these cases. 


In an article published in the NEW YORK LAW JOURNAL, an attempt was made to 
substantiate the limitation of diplomatic immunity by references to the 
abuse of their immunity on the part of certain specific individuals from 
the diplomatic corps in —— — However, even from the cases which are 
cited in the indicated article’! it is evident that the new law in the 
United States undermines the very principle of diplomatic immunity as it 
has been formed in international law. As we have already written, the new 
law is in conflict with the 1961 Vienna Convention, it does not promote the 
fulfillment of U.S. obligations in accordance with the convention and 
creates serious difficulties for the performance by diplomatic 
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representations of their functions in the United States, which cannot but 
harm the relations of this state with other countries, it is in conflict 
with the policy of detente and the development of mutually advantageous 
extensive relations between states. 


Thus, the new American legislation on diplomatic relations is objectively 
aimed.at complicating the relations between states and at undermining the 
principles of international legal order. Acquaintance with the 1976 law 
on immunities of the foreign state and the 1978 law on diplomatic relations 
shows that the conscious or unconscious separation of lawmaking in the 
United States from the vital demands of modern reality is leading to legal 
nonsense from the formal standpoint, which was pointed out at the beginning 
of our article, and from a political and legal standpoint inevitably en- 
tails legal nihilism, the violation of the main principles of modern inter- 
national law, and above all such principles of it as pacta sunt servanda, 
the respect of the sovereignty of states, equality of rights, noninterfer- 
ence in their domestic affairs, and in the broad sense to attempts to af- 
firm in international relations and international law arbitrariness, which 
is a threat to the legal order existing in the world. 


1. “Laws of the 94th Congress,” 2d Session, P. L. 94-538; 28 USC 1330, 
1332, 1602-1611, 1391, 1441. 


2. “Department of State File,” No P.77 0014-208. 


3. Moreover, this paragraph of the law additional asserts that no agency or 
institution of a foreign state, which is engaged in commercial activity in 
the United States, enjoys immunity from attachment in order to ensure com- 
pulsory execution, or from compulsory execution owing to the decision of any 
American federal court or state court, 


if this agency or institution has waived immunity or such a waiver is inm- 
plied; 

if the court decision concerns an action, with respect to which this agency 
or institution does not enjoy immunity owing to a number of paragraphs of 

§ 1605 of the 1976 law, in particular, 


when the action is based on commerical activity which is carried out by the 
foreign state in the United States, or when it is based on an act which oc- 
curred in the United States in connection with the commercial activity of 
the foreign state, wherever it was carried out; or on an act which occurred 
within the United States in connection with the commerical activity of the 


foreign state, wherever it was carried out, if this act entailed direct 
consequences on U.S. territory; 








when the subject of the action are the laws with respect to property which 
has been seized in violation of international law, or such property which 
is located in the United States, or property received in exchange for that 
property, and which is located in the United States in connection with the 
commercial activity of the foreign state in the United States; or such 
property if it belongs to ancther agency or institution of the foreign 
state, which is engaged in commercial activity in the United States; 


when the subject of the action is the money due from the foreign state to 
compensate for damage which has taken the form of the causation of injuries 
or death, or harm, or loss of the property of a natural person, which have 
come about in the United States as a result of an act or omission causing 
pain, which was committed by the foreign state, or by any of its officials, 
or by an employee during the performance by him of his functions or duties, 
with the exception of: 


A) any action, which is based on the execution or fulfillment, or the inm- 
possibility of the execution or fulfillment of the functions which permit 
the acts at one’s own discretion, regardless of whether there were obstacles 
to discretionary acts; 


B) an action which stems from a careless court inquiry, the violation of 
legal procedure, slander, unjust representation, deception or the violation 
of contractual laws. 


The law, moreover, completely denies the immunity of the foreign state in 
matters concerning commerical sailing. 


Some types of property of foreign states, in accordance with § 1611 of the 
1976 law, enjoy immunity from compulsory execution, namely: the property of 
organizations which have immunity in accordance with the U.S. law on immun- 
ities of international organizations (see 22 USC 288), as well as the prop- 
erty of the central state bank or other currency institution of the foreign 
state, which is deposited on account in the name of this bank or institu- 
tion; property which is used for military activity and which has a “military 
nature” and is under the control of “military authorities or the defense 
department” (see § 1611 of the 1976 law, 22 USC 1611 (c) (d)). 


4. See § 1610 of the 1976 law, paragraph (a) (1), 28 USC 1610. 
5. See 28 USC 1603. 
6. Ibid. 


7. D. Karlen, “Amerikanskiye sudy: sistema i personal” /The American Courts: 
The System and Personnel/, Moscow, 1972, pp 44-46. 


8. 28 USC 1609. 














9. As an example it is possibl* to cite the armed attack on USSR Embassy 
staff member S. V. Stepanov in \«*hington, who died on 24 October 1976 in 

a hospital from a serious wound. Although the criminals were convicted, the 
U.S. State Department refused to ray any material compensaticn to the family 
of S. V. Stepanov, in conformity with the provisic=s of liability in inter- 
national law. The people who shot at the USSR Pernanent Representation to . 
the United Nations (in 1971 and 1975), were not punished, and so on. 


The diplomats of many states are subject in the \uited States to insults, 
their lives are often threatened by danger om the part of extremists, but 
this often happens with the connivance of official authorities. The second 
secretary of the Ghana Embassy in Washington, (Sekiy), was literally thrown 
from a room of a voting precinct in one city in Georgia on election day 

(8 November 1960), although this diplomat tad a personal invitation from 

D. Eisenhower, who suggested he visit ary part of the country on that day. 
In 1961 Chad Ambassador Malick Sow, while traveling from New Ycrk to Wash- 
ington by car, was subject several times to gross insults in restaurants. 
Diplomatic representative of Ghana Fitzjohn had to present to a waitress in 
Maryland his credentials, whic) he shortly had to deliver, but, in spite of 
this, he was not allowed to dine because he was “black skinned.” In 1964 

a group of racists attacked (near the mayor's residence in New York) the 
permanent representative of Mauritania to the United Nations (Yusuf Geye). 
American journalist M. Higgins wrote that in the United States the life of 
diplomats from the developing countries is a “complete nightmare. When they 
want to rent an apartment, it turns out that it is already occupied. At 
night the tires of their cars are slashed, white taxi drivers pass them by, 
without heeding their request to stop," and so forth. In 1962 a certain 
landlord named (Howley) instituted proceedings against UN Secretary General 
U Thant, attempting to exact $1,204 a month for the apartment rented by 

him instead of the $400 due. The court in essence did not take any steps to 
protect U Thant from the persistent demands of (Howley). The latter also 
demanded that he be paid $60,000 for the furniture ostensibly ruined by 

U Thant’s kitten.... The true reason for many such cases is open or 

latent racism. 


10. See, in particular, the opinion of Judge Gray on the Paquette Habana 
case: "International law is a part of our law, and it should be affirmed 
and applied by the legal institutions which have the corresponding jurisdic- 
tion evevy time that questions involving international law arrive by proper 
channe)s for their resolution. For this in the absence of a treaty, as well 
as the appropriate act of the executive or the legislature or a court ruling 
it is necessary to turn to the customs and habits of civilized nations” 
((Ch. Hide), "Mezhdunarodnoye pravo" /International Law/, Vol 1, Moscow, 
1950, p 79). 


ll. NEW YORK LAW JOURNAL, 7-8 February 1978. 
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THE STRUGGLE TO MAINTAIN THE CANADIAN CONFEDERATION: LOOKING FOR A 
COMPROMISE 


Moscow SSHA: EKONOMIKA, POLITIKA, IDEOLOGIYA in Russian No 5, May 79 
pp 54-65 


/Article by V. Ye. Shilo/ 


/Text/ Canada of the 1970's is experiencing a sharp aggravation of the con- 
tradictions in the relations between the federal government and the govern- 
ments of the provinces. In November 1976, as a result of the elections in 
Quebec Province (second in importance in the country), there came into power 
the representatives of the Paiti Quebecois, which had openly proclaimed as 
its ultimate goal the secession of this province and the creation there of 
an independent state. For the first time in the more than century-long 
history of Canada as an independent state the power in one of its provinces 
was in the hands of a separatist party, which created a real threat to the 
very existence of the Canadian confederation as a unified whole. ! 


In spite of the significance of the victory of the separatist party in the 
elections in Quebec, it is much more important that this event served as a 
kind of catalyst for the sharp aggravation of a set of contradictions which 
up to the given moment had ripen latently within the confederation. Where- 
as earlier the federal government had been able with a greater or lesser 
degree of success to overcome or smooth out the differences with the govern- 
ments of the provinces, after the separatist government came into office in 
Quebec this task was complicated considerably. By using the direct threat 
of the secession of Quebec, a number of other Canadian provinces, which are 
experiencing an economic upswing (above all British Columbia and Alberta), 
are striving to obtain significant concessions from Ottawa. Back in the 
early 1970's the well-known Canadian economist C. Gonick stressed that "the 
demands of Quebec on the increase of powers are being used by the developed 
provinces as a lever to wrest from the hands of the federal government more 
and more power."2 


The intensification of the contradictions in the system of Canadian federal- 
ism in the 1970's, which spread not only to the relations of the government 
of the country with the French-speaking province of Quebec, but also to its 





relations with the English-speaking provinces, entitles us to speak about 
an overall increase of the crisis phenonema in the Canadian confederation. 


Along with the confrontation between the French Canadian and Anglo-Canadian 
bourgeoisie, which has already become traditional, the contradictiom between 
the various financial and industrial groups in English-speaking Canada it- 
self are being aggravated. First of all this pertains to the conflicts of 
the interests of the monopoly capital of the center of the country (Ontario, 
Quebec) with the young bourgeoisie of the west (primarily the provinces of 
British Columbia and Alberta), which is rapidly consolidating its economic 
positions within the confederation; the latter is relying on the support of 
influcatial American monopolies, which control the leading sectors of in- 
dustrial production in this region. 


Serving as a distinctive feature of Canada--as compared with a number of 
other bourgeois federations--is the considerably higher degree of decentral- 
ization of its governmental structure. This is explained by the extensive 
display of centrifugal trends, which make a deep imprint in the nature of 
the relations between the central government and the provinces. A number 

of internal and external factors are at the basis of the disintegrational 
processes in the Canadian confederation. 


The breakup of the regional structure of the national economic complex, 
which has occurred in recent decades in Canada, is the objective reason for 
the aggravation of the indicated contradictions. This breakup was caused 
by the economic integration of Canada with the United States, which devel- 
oped rapidly in the postwar period, and consisted in the reorientation in 
the meridian direction (North-South) of the economic ties, which had formed 
earlier in the country and were characterized by the predominance of the 
latitudinal direction. In the end this promoted economic disintegration 
within the confederation, which serves now as one of the main reasons for 
the undermining of the national unity and the shattering of the foundations 
of Canadian federalisn. 


The split in the economy of the country was accompanied by the intensifica- 
tion of the fragmentation in the political field, which took the form of the 
strengthening of the positions of the provinces at the expense of the weak- 
ening of the power of the federal government. Ottawa was turned more and 
more into "a power alien to the needs of development" of the provinces. ? 


The broad interpretation of che Constitution of Canada (the British North 
American Act) in favor of the provinces, which is contained in a number of 
rulings of the Canadian Supreme Court and the legal committee of the Privy 
Council of Great Britain’ of past years, consolidated the autonomy of the 
provinces in the area of constitutional law. 


The nonresolution of the national question further aggravated the con- 
flicts between Ottawa and the French-speaking province of Quebec. 





In recent years the greatest disagreements in the sphere of the relations 
between the federal government and the provinces have been caused by such 
questions as the revision of the constitution, the division of revenues 
between the center and the provinces in the use of natural resources, the 
regulation of immigration and the use of means of communications. The 
problem of participation of the provinces in the country's foreign policy 
has been aggravated again. There are also serious differences in the sphere 
of interregional relations. Thus, the western provinces of Canada are de- 
manding the quickest possible revision of the system of transportation 
rates, which operate above ail in the interests of the central region of the 
country and prevent the more versatile development of the economy of the 
indicated regions. The Atlantic provinces, as the wost depressed region 
with the highest unemployment level, are insisting on a steady increase of 
federal subsidies which are aimed at improving the economic structure of 
this region, and so on. 


Thus, the federal government is faced with a complicated task: to make 
the necessary changes in the structure of the confederation, without which 
it is impossible to maintain its unity. 


The coming to power of the separatist party in Quebec required the federal 
administration headed by P. Trudeau to take decisive steps and to advance 

a precise and sound program of actions in the area of the relations between 
Ottawa and the provinces. 


But P. Trudeau did not attempt to speed up the course of events. Since 
1968, when he became head of the federal government, the Prime Minister of 
Canada has more than once used the mechanism of negotiations on the ques- 
tion of amending the country's constitution in order to resolve the acute 
differences in the mentioned area. During the negotiations the federal 
government was able to take advantage of the discrepancy, and at times the 
contrast of the positions of the individual provinces, isolating extreme 
points of view and maintaining thereby the necessary balance in the corre- 
lation of the interests of all the provinces. But this promoted to a cer- 
tain extent the strengthening of the centralizing principle in the confed- 
eration and the positions of the federal government. At the same time the 
negotiations served as 4 “valve” which released excess “steam” when 
the atmosphere in this relations became overheated. 


In January 1977, in a letter sent to the heads of the governments of all 

the provinces, P. Trudeau proposed to renew the negotiations with them on 
the so-called repatriation of the constitution (the granting of complete 
jurisdiction to Canada in constitutional questions and the repeal of the 
right of the British Parliament to control the adoption of amendments to 
it),” as well as on elaborating a definite formula for adopting amendments 
to the Canadian Constitution, postponing for the time the discussion of the 
problem of distributing powers among the federal and provincial governments. 
But this time the “valve” did not work. On 27 January 1977 R. Levesque 
stated that Quebec does not object to negotiations on constitutional issues, 
but sees no urgent need for this. As a result P. Trudeau had no alternative 
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out to admit in early February 1977 that the constitutional question was 
no longer “of primary importance” for the federal government and that he 
personally also did not vant to waste time and efforts to solve it. 


While R. Levesque persistently preached the idea of holding a referendum on 
the secession of Quebec Province, P. Trudeau preferred to refrain temporar- 
ily from adopting any countermeasures. He even, it seems, yielded the 
initiative in the question about the future of the country to the head of 
the Quebec government. However, this was a deceptive impression. 


In the meantime the debate about the future of the confederation developed 
more and more actively. The majority of the participants in the debate 
came to the uncomforting conclusion that the secession of the French- 
speaking province would have catastrophic consequences for the country. 
Thus, former Minister of Finance in the Liberal Party Government W. Gordo, 
an influential Canadian political figure, declared in February 1977 that 
in that case the unified Canadian state would cease to exist. The seces- 
sion of Quebec “would mean an end to Canada, if not immediately, then in 
the next 10-20 years"’ as a result of the gradual, but inevitable absorp- 
tion of the dissociated provinces of the country by the United States of 
America. 


At the same time the course of the debate showed in all obviousness that, 

in the opinion of all its participants, the maintenance of the former situa- 
tion in the confederation was impossible. All the provinces were against 
the secession of Quebec, but the demands of R. Levesque on the federal 
government, beginning with the redistribution of tax receipts and ending 
with the argument about jurisdiction in the sphere of education, found 
understanding and support among the other provinces. 


The important problems for the country were temporarily relegated to the 
background by the threat of secession of Quebec, but because of this they 
did not lose their urgency, while the profound crisis in the relations with- 
in the federation merely emphasized the need to solve them as quickly as 
possible. The premiers of the previnces, while participating in the debate 
about the prospects of development of the confederation, repeatedly dwelt 
on these questions. For example, Alberta Premier P. Lougheed in February 
1977 expressed the fear that the federal government, which was absorbed by 
solving the problem of Quebec, would not devote proper attention to taking 
into account the interests of the western provinces, and this would inevi- 
tably lead to "an increase of dissatisfaction" with Ottawa.® The sphere of 
interests of the western provinces, in his opinion, includes above all the 
change in the narrow raw material specialization of the economy of the re- 
gion, the revision of the system of transportation rates and the incre.se 
of the political influence of the indicated provinces in conformity with 
their economic positions in the confederation, that is, the guarantee of 
their ability to have a more effective influence on decision making by the 
federal government. The heads of the Atlantic provinces, whose economy is 
in a state of chronic depression, are worried that the secession of Quebec 
threatens them, first, with the loss of an influential ally in the talks 
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with the federal government and, consequently, is also sharply decreasing 
the opportunities for them to pressure Ottawa politically,’ second, with 
the prospect of inevitable absorption on the part of the United States, 
which could lead only to an even greater deterioriation of the economic 
situation in this region. 


During the debate it was stressed that the implementation of reforms in the 
system of relations between the central and provincial governments could 
have a restraining influence on Quebec in its aspiration to achieve seces- 
sion. In the opinion of W. Gordon, who has already bee «entioned above, 
“the making of changes... in the current system of relations between the 
federation and the provinces, which would grant Quebec a greater degree of 
independence without at the same time weakening the federal government and 
without the collapse of the country," is quite possible.!° However, the 
difficulty is that in Canada there was no unanimity about specifically what 
changes should be made in the mechanism of the confederation. Prominent 
Liberal Senator M. Lamontaine stressed bluntly that there is no agreement 
with respect to “what to aim at and what the real content of federalism is."!1 


In his statements Prime Minister P. Trudeau himself has repeatedly admitted 
the need for serious reforms, 2 has expressed his readiness to agree to 
significant concessions to the provinces, particularly in the matter cf the 
distribution of powers.!3 But in so doing the Canadian ruling circl_s had 
to take into account that “decentralization” could have a fatal effect on 
the strength of the ties in the confederation, and, consequently, it is 
necessary to approach the question of changes in the distribution of powers 
very — 9— on the basis of the need “to maintain a strong vital federal 
government ."! 


Finally, in the middle of the summer of 1977 the federal government took the 
first practical step--to counterbalance the activity of the Quebec govern- 
ment on preparing for a referendum on political independence. In July, on 
the suggestion of P. Trudeau, a special working group was set up, which re- 
ceived the name of the (Committee for National Unity). Two cochairmen vere 
appointed to head the committee--J.-L. Pepin, former chairman of the (Council 
on Anti-inflation Policy), and former Ontario Premier D. Robarts; both are 
known in political circles for their profederalist views. The committee 
was made up of 50 people representing all the provinces of the country. It 
was allocated a budget of 3 million dollars. The tasks of the committee 
included “to support, inspire and elucidate extensively the efforts of all 
strata of the public and various voluntary organizations in the matter of 
defending and propagating the ideas of a united Canada; to generalize, co- 
ordinate and promote the implementation of various initiatives and points of 
views of the committee members, which pertain to the problem of maintaining 
the unity of the country; to give recommendations to the federal govern- 
ment."!5 The activity of the working group was intended for a five-year 
period, which gives the federal government an opportunity to maneuver and a 
free hand in making decisions in the immediate years to come. 
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In the autumn vf 1977 the tactic chosen by the government began to gradual- 
ly be gutlined. On the one hand, P. Trudeau had to neutralize the active 
efforts of the Levesque government on preparing favorable ground for hold- 
ing a referendum in the province. To a great extent the founded (Committee 
for National Unity) was to have promoted this. On the other hand, the 
Canadian Prime Minister attempted to show all the provinces his readiness 

to agree to concessions. For this purpose he chose one of the controversial 
problems in the relations with the provinces (and namely the sphere of inm- 
migration policy), talks on which had begun between the ministers of the 
central government and Quebec. During these talks (they will be examined 

in more detail below) an attempt was made to show that even under the con- 
ditions of the existing confederation Quebec has “quite extensive consti- 
tutional powers” to ensure its economic and political development and to 
maintain the cultural distinctiveness of the French-Canadian population. 

At the same time talks were also held on other questions which had caused 
friction in the relations between the federal and provincial governments. 
But, as the subsequent course of events showed, it was the talks on ques- 
tions of immigration policy which were most closely connected with the prob- 
lem of maintaining the unity of the confederation. 


P. Trudeau attached great importance to the solution of the current crisis 
in the confederation. This is attested by the fact that as a result of his 
reorganization of the cabinet in September 1977 the new post of minister of 
federal-provincial relations was created (previously these questions were 
under the immediate jurisdiction of the prime minister). It was expected 
that the creation of the new ministerial post would help to achieve a quali- 
tative shift in this question. It is not by chance that M. Lalonde, one of 
the closest people to P. Trudeau, who prior to this held the position of 
minister of national health and welfare, was appointed to this post. !6 


The new post of minister for questions of the relations between the federa- 
tion and the provinces augmented the number of governmental institutions, 
which were directly involved in attempts to solve the mentioned group of 
questions: in the office of the ministers there is a secretariat for the 
indicated questions, in the department of the Canadian Prime Minister there 
is a special adviser for constitutional questions, in the Privy Council 
there is a department for federal-provincial relations, while the federal 
government has a corresponding permanent coordinating committee. 


In the speech of the head of government at the opening of the regular ses- 
sion of the federal Parliament on 19 October 1977 the intention of the 
cabinet of P. Trudeau to make some changes in the constitution of the coun- 
try and in the structure of the federal Parliament was state unequivocally. 
On the same day the Canadian Prime Minister, speaking before the House of 
Commons, advanced the idea of holding a national referendum on the question 
of the political independence of Quebec under the aegis of the federal 
government. This proposal of P. Trudeau was greeted coolly not only by R. 
Levesque, who stated that “the future of the people of Quebec should be de- 
cided by nobody except the Quebec people themselves,"!7 but also by the 
majority of the supporters of the Canadian Prime Mi:.ister himself. 








This proposal of P. Trudeau expressed the reluctance of the ruling circles 
to recognize and consolidate in the constitution the binational nature of 
the Canadian state and, consequently, to ensure the complete equality of 
French Canadians within the confederation, which was stressed in a state- 
ment of the Central Committee of the Communist Party of Canada. 18 


The unanimous opposition to the idea of a national referendum forced the 
Canadian Government to immediately made adjustments in its position. Two 
days after the mentioned speech in Parliament P. Trudeau stated at a press 
conference that he was not ruling out the possibility of holding a referen- 
dum under the aegis of the federal government in the province of Quebec 
alone, but, he added, it had not yet been decided whether such a referendum 
would be held. Everything seems to indicate that the Canadian Prime Minis- 
ter at that moment, as before, preferred not to reveal his intentions en- 
tirely. 


During the round of bilateral talks of P. Trudeau with the heads of the 
provincial governments, which was held from October through December 1977, 
the ways of maintaining the integrity of Canada, the possibilities of making 
constitutional amendments and convening for this purpose a special confer- 
ence with the participation of representatives of Ottawa and the provinces 
were discussed in particular. The course of the talks showed quite clearly 
that the positions of the federal government and the Quebec government in 
the constitutional area remained diametrically opposed. 


The majority of the heads of government of the remaining provinces were in 
favor of the quickest possible revision of the constitution. But, at the 
same time, it was stressed that such a revision should take into account 
not only the threat of the secession of Quebec, but also other conflict 
situations. The above-mentioned G. Regan emphasized: “We should admit that 
the constitution gperates ineffectively falso/ in spheres having nothing to 
do with Quebec." 


The expiration in the summer of 1979 of the term of office of the present 
federal Parliament forced Ottawa to speed up the elaboration of proposals 

on making changes in the country's constitution, as well as in the structure 
of Parliament and the Supreme Court. Some of them were introduced for 
examination by the House of Commons of the federal Parliament on 20 July 1978 
and called for, in particular, the adoption of a Charter of Fundamental 
Civil Rights and Freedoms, the “repatriation" of the country’s constitution, 
the legislative consolidation of the procedure of holding conferences of 

the leaders of the central government and the provinces at the highest lev- 
el, which are held no less frequently than once a year, the increase of 

the composition of the Canadian Supreme Court for 9 to 11 members and manda- 
tory consultations with the provinces when appointing members to this 

court and, finally, the replacement of the upper house of the federal Par- 
liament, the Senate, by a House of the Federation. 


The last two proposals and especially the plans on replacing the Senate by 
a House of the Federation attracted the greatest attention in Canadian 
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political circles. It was proposed that there would be 118 seats in it 
(there are 104 seats in the present Senate), and the western provinces 
would receive an additional 12 seats in the house. This, no doult, would 
be a concession on the part of Ottawa to the demands of the governments of 
Britigh Columbia and Alberta on the “adequate reflection” in the political 
sphere of their increased economic role. The federal government and the 
provinces were to appoint an equal number of members to the House of the 
Federation--58 each.*! It was planned to complete the discussion of the 
proposals made by the federal government and to make the corresponding con- 
stitutional changes by 1 July 1979. 


However, back in August 1978 at an interprovince conference at the highest 
level the premiers of the provinces unanimously rejected the proposals of 
the federal government in the present form. Moreover, they stressed that 
the question of the division of powers, the discussion of which the govern- 
ment proposed to postpone to a later aate, should become the main theme of 
the talks of the provinces with Ottawa in the constitutional sphere. 


The federal government was in a difficult position. The extremely unsatis- 
factory state of the country's economy and the sharp decline in the popular- 
ity of the Prime Minister himself--all this under the conditions of the ap- 
proaching elections required Ottawa to achieve real results in the constitu- 
tional talks with the provinces. Taking into account the formed situation, 
at a conference of the heads of government of the provinces and Ottawa in 
late October and early November 1978, which was devoted to the constitution- 
al problems of Canada, the Trudeau administration was forc.d to agree to 
substantial concessions. Consent was given to discuss with the provinces 
the question of the division of powers and, in particular, such important 
aspects of it as the granting to the provinces of the right to indirect 
taxation, the distribution of powers in the use of means of communications, 
as well as in control and taxation in the sphere of natural resources, the 
consolidation in the Canadian Constitution of a basic prov'sion on assisting 
the backward regions in economic development. At the same time the tederal 
government made the possible concessions in the division of powers condi- 
tional upon the achievement of an agreement between the provinc: oon the 
formula for amending the country's constitution. 


Although all the provinces to one extent or another are discontent with the 
policy of the federal government, Quebec continues to hold the most irre- 
concilable position with respect to Ottawa. Thus, R. Levesque, the premier 
of this province, during the conference of leaders of the provinces and Ot- 
tawa, stated that he would come out against any formula for amending the 
constitution until Quebec received “significantly broader legislative 
powers.” Thus, the government of this province is not repudiating its 
aspiration to achieve a "special status" within the confederation as com- 
pared with the others. 


As was already indicated above, in addition to direct steps to prevent the 


holding of the referendum proposed by the government of R. Levesque (or, at 
least, to guarantee during its holding a negative attitude of the Quebec 
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people toward the idea of political independence of this province), the 
Trudeau administration also used indirect methods of pressure. Among thea, 
first of all, is the use of talks on a number of controversial problems in 
the sphere of the relations between the center and the provinces as a type 
of demonstration of the readiness of the federal government to agree to 
concessions to both the government of Quebec and the governments of the 
other provinces, promoting thereby a settlement of the crisis in the con- 
federation. 


One of these controversial questions, on which talks were conducted most 
actively between the representatives of the federal and Quebec governments, 
is the regulation of immigration. Quebec has repeatedly made demands on 
the expansion of its rights in this area. 


A three-year agreement, in conformity with which two independent systems 
for the selection of immigrants--a federal and a Quebec system--will operate 
at the same time, was signed on 20 February 1978 between the federal govern- 
ment and the government of Quebec. Foreigners applying for entry into the 
province will receive this right even when this permission runs contrary to 
the regulations on the selection of immigrants, which are in effect for all 
of Canada. The agreement thereby establishes the priority of the right of 
Quebec in this area, “excludiag cases which concern the interests of na- 
tional security and health." 3 ata press conference held after the sign- 
ing of the agreement Canadian Minister of Manpower and Immigration J. Callen 
and Minister of Federal-Provincial Relations M. Lalonde noted that it con- 
firms that “the federal system can be reorganized with allowance for reason- 
able changes."24 


On the same day an agreement on this question was signed with Nova Scotia, 
and in August with Prince Edward Island, but they granted the provinces only 
an opportunity for more extensive consultations with the center in solving 
questions of immigration. The conclusion of a similar agreement with the 
province of Saskatchewan is planned in the immediate future. But by means 
of this the federal government is merely striving to conceal the fact of the 
necessitated granting of substantial concessions to Quebec as compared with 
the other provinces. 


Along with the solution of the problem of the division of powers in the area 
of immigration the federal government also attempted to achieve progress in 
the question of means of communications, in order to show its aspiration to 
settle the crisis in the confederation by means of talks of the interested 
parties. In March 1977 the [rudeau administration submitted for considera- 
tion by Parliament a new bill on television communications, which called for 
the granting to provinces of more extensive, although strictly limited 
rights in this sphere, in particular the opportunity to appoint temporary 
members to the Canadian Radio-Television and Telecommunications Commission 
(CRTC), and these candidates should receive the approval of the federal 
government. The bill also called for the drafting of a general agreement 
on the division of powers between Ottawa and the provinces on the regulation 
of activity in this area. 








However, so far Ottawa has not been able to achieve appreciable progress in 
this direction. True, in February 1978 an agreement on control over cable 
television equipment was signed between the federal government and the 
province of Manitoba, but other provinces (Ontario, Quebec, Saskatchewan) 
are — 9 on the transfer to them of all the powers on regulating cable 
television.? 


The aspiration of the federal government to demonstrate its willingness to 
agree to concessions to the provinces, which in tu.a should refute the popu- 
lar agrument among the heads of the provincial governments about the aspira- 
tion of the federal government merely to maintain the status quo, serves as 
a@ common trait of these talks, which are connected with questions of imi- 
gration and means of communications. Sut the negligible results which have 
been achieved at this stage, as well as the very nature of the dragged out 
talks, attest to the complexity of the position of the federal government. 
Faced by the persistent demands of the provinces on concessions in the divi- 
sion of powers, the Trudeau administration is concentrating all efforts for 
the sake of the utmost preservation of centralism in the confederation. 


Observers believe that the agreements on questions of immigration, some con- 
cessions in the sphere of the regulation of means of comsunications and the 
proposals on changes in federal institutions (the Senate, the Supreme 
Court) will constitute the core of the election platform of the federal 
government om the threshhold of the next national elections, and this plat- 
form will be based on the slogan of the protection of national unity. 


The talks in the economic sphere in many ways also serve these goals. Thus, 
back in December 1976 at a meeting of P. Trudeau with the heads of the govern- 
ments of the provinces an agreement was reached on the transfer to the lat- 
ter of extensive financial powers in the area of education and health. Dur- 
ing the past fiscal year alone the transfer to them of the right to dispose 
of funds in the amount of 9 billion dollars, which is 20 percent of the 

total amount of the federal expenditures and 25 percent of all the revenues 
of the provinces, was to have taken place. 


The next round of the talks of Ottawa with the provinces on the highest 
level in the economic sphere was held in February 1978. These talks re- 
vealed the serious differences on 4a number of questions, and above all on 
the problem of the participation of the provinces in formulating Canadian 
foreign economic strategy. And this was not a coincidence. 


Back in the summer of 1977 at the annual conference of the heads of the 
governments of the Canadian provinces their premiers raised the question 
about the desirability and need to enhance the role of the provinces in de~ 
termining certain directions or others of the development of the trade re- 
lations of Canada and the United States. Behind this proposal are the in- 
terests of local monopolistic groups, wich are directly connected with 
U.S. monopolies; the latter, for their own goals, are urging them to take 
more resolute steps to pursue an economic policy independent of Ottawa. 
This, no doubt, is strengthening the positions of monopoly capital of the 
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individual provinces and is leading to che intensification of the process 
of decentralization within the confederation. In this case the provinces 
have relied on the conclusions of a recent report of the permanent Senate 
committee on foreign policy affairs, which was devoted to Canadian-American 
relations. It indicated, in particular, the inadequate activeness of the 
federal government on involving the provinces in the process of formulating 
Canadian policy with respect to the United States. 


Such a position of the Senate committee is not surprising. The Senate?® 
serves as the spokesman of vegional interests in the Canadian governmental 
System and often acts as the vehicle of centrifugal trends in the confed- 
eraticn. 


The talks on economic questions in February 1978 showed that the conflicts 
between the federal government and the provinces in determining the role of 
the latter in the country's foreign economic policy are continuing to be 
aggravated. The representatives of provinces of British Columbia and Al- 
berta openly expressed dissatisfaction with the fact that consultations vere 
not held with them on the international trade negotiations held in Geneva 
within the framework of the Geneva Agreements on Tariffs and Trade. Alberta 
Premier P. Lougheed expressed the regret that his government had not been 
familiarized with the U.S. proposal of 20 January 1978 on the mutual reduc- 
tion of the tariffs between the two countries for some types of goods. Hovw- 
ever, the provinces came up against the determined position of the federal 
government. During the debate Prime Minister P. Trudeau stated that only 
Ottawa can make a decision about “what stance Canada showld take at the 
negotiations in Geneva on questions of international trade."29 The problem 
of the participation of the provinces in the process of elaborating Canadian 
foreign economic and foreign policy strategy is again among the most acute 
ones in the relations within the federation 10 years after a serious clash 
in this area took place for the first time. 


But whereas Ontario, British Columbia, Alberta and the other English- 
speaking provinces of Canada are showing an interest primarily in the sphere 
of foreign economic ties, seeing in them a means of solving the domestic 
problems, of moderating unemployment and inflation and of decreasing the 
expenditures in the nonproduction sphere (participation in foreign policy 
is not an end in itself for them), for Quebec it is not only and not so such 
this aspect of policy which plays the leading role. 


Im the strategy of the Parti Quebecois a special role is allotted to the 
sphere of foreign policy: the government of R. Leveeque is advancing in 
this area as the primary task the estsblishment and expansion precisely of 
the political contacts with other states at the highest level. It is de- 
manding that the federal government grant the province complete independence 
in international affairs, that is, that it agree to its sovereign status in 
international relations. Precisely this raising of the question gave inm- 
petus to the current aggravation of the relations within the federation in 
the area of foreign policy. On the one hand, the leaders of Quebec believe 
that such independence should lead to an increase of the influence and 
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authority of the province on the international arena; on the other hand, and 
this is the main thing, the development and consolidation of its foreign 
ties are called upon to strengthen the position of Quebec within the con- 
federation and, consequently, to promote as a result the achievement of 
political independence by the province. 


At the very beginning of his activity as premier, R. Levesque undertook 
active actions in the area of foreign policy. However, so far the official 
visit of the head of government of Quebec to France in November 1977 remains 
the most significant of them. Great importance was ascribed to this trip 
both on the level of the long-term prospects of the bilateral relations of 
‘webec and France and as a means of popularizing and showing support for 

the idea of the political independence of the French-speaking province. 

R. Levesque was given a very warm reception and was afforded an opportunity 
to speak to the members of the National Assembly of France--an honor which 
even the highest ranking guests rarely receive (taking into account that 

R. Levesque heads not a state, but only a province, even though it has far- 
reaching historical ties with France, this gesture assumed great importance). 
The Premier of Quebec was awarded the highest decoration of France--the 
Order of the Legion of Honor, and an order cf the sam degree which the 
heads of sovereign governments receive. During the numerous meetings and 
talks the French side openly expressed sympathy and a willingness to sup- 
port the aspiration of the government of Quebec to achieve political inde- 
pendence. Thus, French Prime Minister R. Barre declared significantly: 

"We (France--V. Sh.) cannot remain indifferent to their (the residents of 
Quebec--V. Sh.) fate. and we are ready to give them support... no matter what 
path they choose.” 8 ‘The parties came to an agreement on regular annual 
meetings of the heads of the governments of Quebec and France. But R. Le- 
vesque achieved little in the specific areas of economic and cultural co- 
operation with France. An understanding was reached only on exploring by 
joint forces for deposits of copper-nickel ores in Quebec, on expanding con- 
tacts in the area of cable television and the “considerable increase” of the 
budget of the program of exchange of people, which was reached back in 1967. 


Taking into account the far-reaching plans of the leadership of Quebec in 
the sphere of interstate relations, P. Trudeau has taken active steps to 
neutralize the actions of R. Levesque. First of all the emphasis has been 
placed on developing relations with French-speaking countries. For this 
purpose on 25 October 1977, in a communique publiwhed by the department of 
the Prime Minister of Canada, the idea was officially advanced of creating 
an association of French-speaking countries, which had been discussed prior 
to this in letters between P. Trudeau and Senegalese President L. Senghor. 
J.-P. (Goyer), an adviser on affairs of French-speaking countries of the 
Canadian Department of External Affairs, in one of his statements rejected 
the assumption about the intention of federal authorities to exciude 

Quebec from the sphere of foreign policy cooperation and, in particular, 
from the plans to create this association, although at the same time he con- 
firmed that the planned association would deal with “international problems 
which are in the jurisdiction of the federal government."29 The assumption 
has been expressed that the mentioned association will replace the 
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(Association for Cultural and Technical Cooperation of French-Speaking 
Countries), which is now in operation and in which Quebec has the independ- 
ent status of a “participating state.” 


The government of R. Levesque in turn made the participation of Quebec in 
the association conditional upon the granting of the status of full member 
to this province. 


The Canadian confederation is experiencing rough and complicated times. 

The steps taken by the federal government to reach a compromise with Quebec 
and thereby to preserve the unity of the confederation have not yielded 
significant results. The western provinces are expressing dissatisfaction 
with the drawn out nature of the political crisis in the federation, that, 
in spite of the importance of the problem of preserving the integrity of 
the country, they are interested in the quickest possible solution of the 
economic problems which are more vital to them. The Atlantic provinces, 

on the contrary, are expressing acute anxiety about the continuing threat 
of the breakup of the confederation and are appealing to the federal author- 
ities to make the necessary structural changes in the governmental system 
of Canada. Finally, Quebec is continuing to insist on its own “special 
status” in the confederation, demanding extensive political independence. 


In the forthcoming national elections the problem of maintaining unity and 
making changes in the confederation will hold a central place. Apparently, 
the federal government will be forced to step up the attempts to achieve a 
settlement of the crisis on the path to compromise and mutual concessions 

to the provinces, as the talks being held on questions of immigration, means 
of communications, constitutions problems and so on attest. The future will 
show how extensive a scope these changes will assume and whether they will 
affect the very foundations of the Canadian confederation. 
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Supreme Court ruling of December 1977, in conformity with which these ques- 
tions are within the competence of the federal government. 


26. The members of the Senate are not elected, but are appointed by the 
Canadian Governor General upon the presentation of the Prime Minister of the 
federal government in conformity with the following quotas: Nova Scotia and 
New Brunswick--10 each, Newfoundland--6, Prince Edward Island--4, Ontario 
and Quebec--24 each, Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta and British Columbia-- 
6 each. 


27. THE GLOBE AND MAIL, 15 February 1978. 
28. THE GLOBE AND MAIL, 7 November 1978. 


29. THE TORONTO STAR, 2 November 1977. 
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THE CITY, THE FAMILY, THE FUTURE 


Moscow SSHA: EKONOMIKA, POLITIKA, IDEOLOCIYA in Russian No 5, May 79 
pp 66-75 


/article by I. V. Bestuzhev-Lada/ 


/Text/ Not long ago I was in New Orleans (Louisiana) on the invitation of 
the New Orleans International House of Tra“e, Mutual Understanding and 
Peace to deliver short special series of lectures on the problems of social 
forecasting at a number of wiversities of the city. 


The International House is one of many institutions of this type, which ex- 
ist in the large trade centers of the United States and other countries of 
the West and have as a goal to stimulate trade, scientific and cultural 
contacts between various countries. The New Orleans International House 

has gained we'i-known traditions of contacts with the Soviet people. In re- 
cent years it has received more than 10 Soviet trade, cultural and scientif- 
ic delegations and has sent nearly the same number of American delegations 
to the Soviet Union. True, I was told that in the area of the social sci- 
ences this was the first contact. A sort of experiment. 


I aw mentioning all these details so that there would be no uncertainties 
with respect to the sources of my American impressions. Only with the cour- 
teous help and exceptional cordiality of the director of the International 
House, Paul (Fabry), his wife and assistant Angela (Fabry), his deputy 
Robert (Carr), Mre R. (Carr), his assistant Mary (Fitzpatrick), other staff 
members of the hnuse and their friends was it possible in a little more than 
a week--and with a full workday of the lecturer--to become acquainted with 
with a quite lar,e and diverse group of very interesting people, to talk 
with them at work and at home in a friendly, unofficial atmosphere, to be- 
come acquainted not simply with the sights, but also with the life and 
problems of a large American city, to receive detailed explanations of how 
these problems appear in the eyes of my American collocutors. 


Before coming to New Orleans I spent a day in Washington as a gucst of 
Edvard Cornish, president of the American futurological scientific society 
World Future, and Mrs Cornish. And before flying home I spent another two 








days in New York as the guest of Professor Saul Mendlovitz, director of 
the Institute of International Legal Order. 


This was my second trip to the United States. In the late 1960's at the 
invitation of the Institute of International Legal Order I spent more than 
a week at one of the seminars of this institution in the town of East North- 
field (Massachusetts). 


Here I must add, perhaps, my presence at the 8th World Congress of Sociology 
(Toronto, Canada, 1974). In the questions which will be discussed Canada 
differs little from the United States. 


And of course many years of acquaintance with American literature and litera- 
ture on America lie behind me. 


What has been said is called upon to define as accurately as possible the 
group and nature of the sources on which the impressions set forth in this 
article are based. This is not an analytical survey, not the recollections 
of a person who has lived in America for a long time and not the travel im 
pressions of a tourist (be it even, as is customary to say, a scientific 
tourist). The author does not claim any of the three. By profession he is 
a historian, his narrow scientific specialty is the history of world social 
thought and, in particular, the history of prognostication. At present he 
happens to be dealing regularly in his scientific work with long-range so- 
cial problems of the way of life of society, including of a global scale. 
Precisely these problems were discussed at the seminar in East Northfield 
and at the congress in Toronto. His lectures at the universities of New 
Orleans were devoted to these problems. Of course, precisely these prob- 
lems interested him first of all when becoming acquainted with the cities 
of North America and in talks with his American colleagues. 


There are innumerable long-range social problems--of both a global and a 
local scale. We will dwell on two or three of them, from which the most 
striking impressions from the trip to the United States were formed. 


... This was obvious even upon first acquaintance with the United States, 
when \ visited New York. One might have a different opinion about its 
endless main thoroughfares, the canyonlike side streets, the babels of sky- 
scrapers, which have | .en described and sketched, praised and attacked 
thousands of times. One thing, in my opinion, is indisputable. Alongside 
the houses, which represent outstanding achievements of 19th and 20th cen- 
tury architecture and which are lost in a sea of "gray," inexpressive build- 
ings, one comes across repulsive architectural “rags” of some partially 
abandoned or even completely abandoned slun dwellings. 


At times you come across a house or even, speaking in our usual terms, an 
entire microregion which is an abomination of desolation of long standing: 
broken or boarded up windows, piles of garbage, reeking refuse. Just as if 
after the plague or after a war. 








This produces an especially oppressive impression in the evening. You walk 
by ordinary, brightly lit houses. Suddenly you stop: there are the lifeless 
blanks of windows, not a light, not a soul. It is terrifying. It is remi- 
niscent of the most ominous scenes of the death of civilizations in the 
novels of American science fiction writers. And all around a city of many 
millions lives its life as if nothing had happened. 


Later I came across the same thing in Canadian Toronto. Only there the 
scale was less, and therefore the abandoned groups of houres do not produce 
such an apocalyptic impression as in New York. 


This time it was in Washington. Going out early in the morning for a walk 
from the quite modern and comfortable hotel with the strange name of Best 
Western Executive House in the very center of the city, I went along 
fashionable Rhode Island Avenue, passed several just as modern builcings 
and suddenly found myself in the outskicts of Moscow of half a century ago. 
One- and two-story dilapidated little houses, little stores, workshops. 

So you would expect that a streetcar of long bygone times will appear from 
around the corner or a drayman will roar. But instead of them a Ford, very 
nearly a 1980 model, rolls by. 


And then there is another row of abandoned houses. Again the abomination 
of desolation in the heart of an enormous city, two steps from the luxuri- 
ous “buildings” of the center of the American capital. 


The first reaction is indignation: who allowed such a disgraceful thing? 
Then and there you suddenly remember. In theory everythin, is understand- 
able. Land in the cente. of the city is expensive, the prices for it are 
increasing from year to year, sv that any slum is a kind of fossilized bank 
account with fantastic interest. The owners of abandon housing are waiting 
until some company will pay a lot of money for a site to build a new hotel, 
a trede or administrative building. But reason does not put up with such 

a theory and especially with such a practice. As they say, everything is 
understandable, but all the same it is impossible to understand. This is 
the case when to understanc means not to forgive. 


New Orleans, where I had not time for observations and comparisons, at first 
created a similar impression. But precisely for this reason, on closer ex- 
amination, the situation turned out More complicated than it first appeared. 


New Orleans differs from Dante's hell, first, by the fact that it is climate- 
wise a very pleasant place to live and, second, by the fact that there are 
not seven circles, but four. The first is the almost completely intact 
French city of ‘he 18th century (rather, the French-Spanish city: in the 
course of a century the city twice passed from one state to the other) with 
a area of approximately 1 km by 1.5 km or thereabouts, which consists of 
old two- and three-story houses with traditional Mediterranean courtyard 
yatios and ambulatories (against the scorching sun) over the sidewalks on 

the narrow, but straight little streets which intersect the blocks like an 
even network of parallel lines. The second is the American city of the 
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19th century, of which, it is true, little now remains, since modern build- 
ings are being built on it. The third is the former suburbs of the 19th and 
early 20th centuries, the beautiful small houses wallowing in greenery. 

The suburbs long ago became the city, but the expensiveness of land and 
villas is preventing its obliteration from the face of the earth for new 
construction, which, in may cpinion, in this case is an obvious blessing, 
since modern architecture no longer creates anything like it. Finally, 

the fourth is the suburban regions of development of recent decades. 


The axis “f the French Quarter is Bourbon Street, which is famous through- 
out Amer’/.ca and attracts tourists. Tens of little restaurants, including 
with jazz bands in the fashion of the turn of the century (the people of 
New Orleans consider their city to be the birthplace of jazz), tens of 
souvenir stores and tens of striptease joints with barkers of the most 
frightening pimp and gangster type figure as attractions. However, as my 
escorts explained, rue Bourbon, that is, Bourbon Street, is the safest 
Street in the city: woe is he who takes it into his head to rob those walk- 
ing along it in the open, scaring off the tourists who let themselves be 
robbed of much greater amounts by means of various “exotic” enticements. 


The nearby iittle streets also have stores and restaurants. Beyond it are 
the old market, which operates to this day, the Mark Twainian tour stean- 
boats on the Mississipi and, a little further, the streetcar Desire, which 
has been placed on a permanent site and is well known to theatergoers of 

the entire world (this does prevent keeping the old streetcar line in opera- 
tion--another object of pride of the city residents). 


What else is there? Well, there is the old Negro in a black actor's tail- 
coat and clown's shoes, who tap-dances right in the street (in the evening 
Bourbon Street is closed to traffic) to the sounds of jazz from the open 
window of a restaurant, and nearby a hat thrown on the road, into which 
tourists throw pennies. And also the vendors’ carts with various delights, 
which remind the tourists in the age of vending machines and self-service 
stores of the distant times of childhood. 


That, I think, is everything.... 


But all around there is an entire 18th century city in its primordial form. 
The only one of its type. The only one in the United States, for whic. he 
18th century is the same kind of antiquity as the 15th century is for 
Europe. French from the times of Louis XV and Spaniards from the times of 
Charles III walked along these streets, lived in these houses and ate at 
these restaurants. Here it was entirely possible to see real prototypes of 
(Manon Lesko) and the knight (de Grie), gentlemen of fortune of Captain 
Flint and many other heroes of those times.... 


Not long before the trip to the United States I visited two ancient cities 
of my own country~-Suzdal' and Khiva, which UNESCO has taken guardianship 
over as museum cities. I do not know whether old New Orleans fits into this 
category (in my opinion, it does). But the fact that it is a priceless his- 
torical monument of a comparatively young country is quite unquestionable. 
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I walked along the  wecient street again in the early morning, when the 
haunts of vice were already closed, while the stores had not yet opened. 
Except for he garbage collectors, there was not a soul. Not a tourist. 

I walked and visibly imagined in the minutest details how this might be, 
how this would look, if the monument of antiquity were given the attezi ‘on 
which it undoubtedly deserves. 


The skyscrapers of the business center rise along the other side of the main 
street of New Orleans, which was laid on the site of the former canal which 
separated at ome time the French and American cities. “Splendid examples of 
modern architecture are encountered among them. Jut here and there the re- 
mains of the slums of the ancient past are left. But « more determined 
struggle is being waged with the slums in the center of New Orleans than in 
Kew York or Washington. They are being completely demolished, and parking 
lots--of course, fee lots--are appearing on the temporarily vacant plots. 


A demolished slum is nevertheless a step ahead as compared with an offensive 
looking slum. Sut God knows how significant a step. A dusty parking lot 
with the dilapidated faces of the beams of undamaged houses around it also 
is not pleasing to see. Moreover, other neighborhoods of the city look 

like it does after a terrible bombing. That is precisely how the cities of 
Europe, which suffered severely from bombings, looked after Waerld War II, 
when the ruins had already been removed, but the reconstruction work had 

not yet begun. 


It is clear that under capitalism urban development cannot be of a planned 
nature. But all the same, is it really impossible to do anything so that 
the yawning gaps would not be conspicuous, so that the valuable city land 
would be used more effectively? 


I did mot fail to share these thoughts with my New Orleans collvagues. The 
result was that during the first “window” between lectures I found myself 
in the architectural workshops of Robert (Tannen) and (Azeo Torre) (two of 
several in the city), where I was shown at least two dozen albums in which 
New Orleans of the year 2000 was represented. 


No, I had suspected American architects of inaction in vain. The architects 
were at their best. They had drafted a general plan of the further develop- 
ment of the city in detail and in several versions, had thought about the 
optimization of flows of traffic and about pedestrians, about industry and 
housing construction, about preserving the monuments of antiquity and even 
about park “green architecture,” with remarkable examples of which I had 
become acquainted back in East Northfield. The architects had done every- 
thing that they could. But, in spite of the well-known lines about the 
drabness of theory and the perpetual greenness of life, here the bright 
colors of theory contrasted sharply with the drabness of practice. 


I leafed through the albums like an absorbing utopian novel. And they vere 
in essence a utopian novel, since they hardly had more chances of complete 
realization than the City of Sun of Campanella or the Garden City of Howard. 
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The situation was truly tragic. The richest country with unimaginable 
financial resources (which, it is true, are being spent to a considerable 
extent for purposes which are directly opposed to constructive puroses), 
with still sufficient resources of raw materials and materials, with an 
abundance of skilled workers, with talented architects, with architectural 
plans which have been drafted in detail--this country, it so happens, waits 
for years until some corporation puts out several million dollars in order 
to erect a new “building” in the midst of old slums or on vacant lots in 
the center of the city. Another modern American tragedy.... 


The social processes of urbanization in the United States are complex enough 
and interesting enough to serve as the topic of a special scientific study. 
They have been covered ————— well in sociological literature, in- 
cluding Soviet literature.4 Without going into this aspect of the matter, 

I would like to note that the study of the trends and prospects of develop- 
ment of the American city, in our opinion, would be incomplete if we did not 
take into account the documentary data of architectural and urban develop- 
ment forecasting, planning and designing, which are as if the tree of prob- 
lems and tree of goals of U.S. urbanization. 


Of course, it must not be forgotten that these plans, projects and fore- 
casts will be realized far from completely, that the life of a capitalist 
country will inevitably make quite gloomy changes in them. But all the same, 
paraphrasing the well-known aphorism of Oscar Wilde, I would risk asserting 
that it is not worth looking at a map of the United States of the last quar- 
ter of the 20th century, if the utopias of the best architectural minds of 
America are not depicted on it. For in these utopias there is a grain of 
the future which might not be utopian under a different social systen. 


At any rate, it seems to me, American and Soviet architects, especially 
theorists and designers in the field of architecture, would have something 

to share opinions on with more regular meetings than at present. In the 
Soviet Union general plans of the long-term development of large cities and 
the optimum preservation of museum cities have been drafted and are being 
implemented, new concepts of the optimum settlement for the future up to 

the 2lst century inclusively are being elaborated. Of course, urban develop- 
ment under the conditions of socialism has significant peculiarities. But 
there are also many common themes for a dialog and a constructive discussion. 


It would be hoped that such a dialog would not remain in the sphere of 
architectural utopias. 


The social process of urbanization and the sociodemographic processes con- 
nected with them in the United States have taken on an exceptionally com 
plicated and contradictory nature. In some respects it is possible to 
speak, in my opinion, about the most genuine cataclysms, upheavals and, 
perhaps, even a catastrophe on the national scale-~-a catastrophe, so to 
speak, within the family, which is invisible to the eye of an outsider, 

but which because of this is no less significant, since it affects direct- 
ly or indirectly the fate of 150-200 million people--the overwhelming 
majority of the country's population. 
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In order to get a clearer idea of the peculiarities and scope of what has 
happened, suffice it to compare the situation, for example, at the beg. aing 
of the first quarter of the 20th century (still during the life of the cur- 
rent generation) and today, at the beginning of the last quarter of the same 
century, after the number of years equal to approximately the average life- 
span of a modern American. 


As is known, on the cthreshhold between the 19th and 20th centuries the 
United States--given its entire relatively high industrial potential--was 
primarily a farming country. Farm families constituted nearly two-thirds 
of the population, while the daily life of many nonfarming families (the 
petty bourgeoisie, the service sphere and so forth) in small cities and in 
the suburbs of large cities differed little from farm life. 


The farm family is, as a rule, a family with many children, » th the strong- 
est vestiges and traditions of patriarchy. It was based on the authoritari- 
an power of the father, on whom the wife and children were most completely 
dependent. The father's house was a fortress withan autocratic commandant-- 
the head of the family. This house was the center of family interests, the 
site of regular meetings of the children, even those who had become adults 
and had had time to start their own families. It was a kind of club, 
school, temple and sacred place. The father and mother were the rearers and 
teachers of their children (since the occupation for the greater part was 
handed down by legacy). Their authority was indisputable, while the t‘¢s 
within the family during the entire life of the parents were very close. 

The family was united by the community of economic and cultural interests, 
quite strict religious morals, a strict stereotype of the way of life and 
even the way of thinking. And this was for nine-tenths of the population 

of the country. 


I ask you not to take this necessarily brief description as an apologia 

of the patriarchal family. There is nothing to be moved by here. The 
despotism and petty tyranny of the father, the lack of rights of the wife 
and children, religious fanaticism, philistine intolerance and narrow- 
mindedness, specifically American sanctimoniousness and so on and so forth-- 
we have read and heard enoug’ about this reverse side of the coin. 


Only in Hollywood movies is this Mrs Smith a comical or idyllic figure. 

In reality her full title is Mrs John Smith, that is, in a literal transla- 
tion into Russian, the mistress in the house of the master John Smith, and 
without this John himself she would be no one and nothing. At the same 

time in the eyes of philistines Mrs John Smith, be she even the most ridicu- 
lous wench, stood immeasurably higher than Miss Mary Smith, “spinster 
Smith,” be this “spinste:” ©. only a “(-year-ol¢ flourishing actress or a 
60-year-old world renowned scholar. 


It is only in Hollywood movies that John and Marilyn, who ran away from 
parental tyranny, turn into John Rockfeller and Marilyn Monroe. In reality 
for one person who has not so much broken loose, but has simply survived 
without parental support ° ere were 10 desecrated, trampled, ruined lives. 








So the raptures here are inappropriate. We will simply note the fact: 
there vas one situation--a completely different one, which is hardly more 
encouraging, arose (rather, is arising). 


The change began little by little by degrees back in the 19th century. In 
the first quarter of the 20th century it became a perceptible phenomenon. 
During the second quarter its scope and intensity left everything preceding 
far behind. While during the third quarter, during the postwar decades 
everything went haywire, falling apart, degenerating and crumbling into 
dust. 


U.S. farm families are now a small percentage of the -opulation, and in many 
respects it is far from the previous percentage. Four out of five American 
families, as before, live in a separate house, but its inhabitants differ 

no less significantly from its owners and household of the 19th and early 
20th centuries than the latter do from the Indians of the 18th century in 
wigvams. Moreover, one family in five (on the average) changes its place 

of residence each year, so that the "father's home” often becomes an exotic 
object. The percentage of “ »orces has shot up to almost one-half of the 
marriages contracted annuali,. There are millions of families without a 
father. The “baby boom" of the postwar years is far in the past. Now, in 
the eyes of public opinion, a family with many children appears as if inde- 
cent (due to the “world population explosion"). Is the one-child (on the 
average) or else the childless family approaching to replace it? Is the 
potential threat of depopulation arising in its full magnitude in connection 
with this?... 


Other antisocial processes are accelerating the crisis of the family. There 
are millions of drug addicts. There are tens of millions of alcoholics, who 
have lost human appearance. There are the billions of dollars which are 
collected by the Mafia from gaming houses, the pornography business, broth- 
els and so on. 


And all this is against the background of inflation, unemployment, crime. 
And all this is against the background of the embittered strike struggle, 
the youth movement, racial conflicts. And above all this there is the 
bitter complaint: the “establishment,” the alienation of the individual, 
hopeless loneliness! 


Heaps of literature have been written about all this. Suffice it to cite 
if only “Future Shock" by A. Tofficr.2 This book is usually examined in 
three dimensions: the futurological, the sociological and the ideological. 
It also has a fourth one: the cry of despair, weeping on the rivers of 
Babylon about the misfortune which has befallen the people. What Toffler 
wrote about 10 years ago has ceased to cause shock, but has not ceased to 
cause a sense of pain and bitterness. 


How did this happen? For a long time one or two of the many children in 
some families, after growing up, left their “father's home" for another 





city for work, more rarely for college. Now this has become a mass phe- 
nomenon, and adolescents, after leaving for the college dormitory, part 
with their parents for their entire life, breaking a vitally important tie 
and dooming the old people to loneliness. The pornography business, the 
cult of violence and sex in the “mass culture” corrupt young people, stiau- 
late ephemeral ties, lead to the replacement of friends, relatives, a wife 
by chance or advantageous acquaintances. Things of one-time use are being 
supplemented by people of ome-time use. The result. not only the elderly, 
but also middle-aged people and even voung people are beirg doomed to 
loneliness. 


The main thingis: in the established socio-econcaic situation, under the 
conditions of increasing uncertainty and fear of the future, people are be- 
ginning to deny themselves the happiness of mgotherhood and fatherhood. It 
is becoming advantageous not to have a family, not to have children: it is 
easier to make one's way through life. The prospect is total loneliness. 


What has been said does not mean that the family has lost its valwe in the 
eyes of Americans and is receding into the past. Indeed, the family is 
having a hard time. The fami'y is experiencing a crisis. But the majority 
of the population of the United States, as of other countries of the world, 
are family members. But the majority of single people (also as in all 
countries of the world) would like very much to start families. There are 
happy American families. I am personally acquainted with a good 10 of them. 
They are very different. In some there are strict rules, which are reminis- 
cent of ancient times. in others no one is interested in whether the con- 
jugal relations of the couples invited for dinner have been registered and 
precisely with whom 4 grown-up son or grown-up daughter has dropped in to 
the family table. But in both cases it was evident how the family menbers 
value it. 


I spent an evening with the family of Robert (Carr), which reminded me of an 
evening with the families of the old Moscow intellectuals, which by no 
means prevented the husband and wife from remaining Americans of today. 

And another evening in the family of Edward Morse, a professor of Tulane 
University of New Orleans, where the atmosphere was very similar to the 
one which I would encounter among my friends from Moscow University. Paul 
(Fabry) and I dropped in on him at home in the evening without warning and 
found three kids in jeans, who were playing some game with enthusiasm and 
explained the relations between each other completely “on equal terms.” 

But after literally a few minutes the two young, well-raised young people 
introduced themselves to me. i was to introduce myself to the third member 
of this happy company, since it was none other than their mother, Mre (Fab- 
ry) herself, who in full evening dress now figured as a charming grande 
dame, the first lady of the New Orleans International House, who was re- 
ceiving a guest. How she manages such a lightning-fast metamorphosis is 
the secret of an expert. 


Three families--three absolute different life styles. Only one thing is the 
Same: my impression is that they are very harmonious families. 








Some American families have achieved the highest, in my opinion, limits of 
happiness, when the husband and wife are not only friends and like-minded 
people, but also collaborators who have worked creatively for years shoulder 
to shoulder. As far as I know, the family of one of the most prominent 
American futurologists, who, unfortunately, died recently, was like that. 
Such are the families of some scientists I know, a well-known artist, vith 
an exhibit of whose paintings Muscovites were acquainted, a young husband 
and wife who have gained world fame for their works on global modeling, and 
others. Such families can only be envied. It would obviously be an exag- 
geration to believe that such families are typical for the United States. 
But there are unquestionably more and gore of then. 


It is especially necessary to speak about the modern American voman. It 
would be incorrect to assert that she has achieved actual complete equality. 
It is such more difficult for her than for a man to make her vay through 
life. She is underhandedly paid much less for a job identical to that of a 
man, and her average wage barely exceeds half that of a man. The family 
woman is still considerably dependent on her husband. This, of course, is 
so. But the modern American woman is becoming less and lees often the 
“husband's wife” and is more and more often an independent person. 


Perhaps I was lucky, but the women colleagues I met in the United States 
were not in the least inferior to men in intelligence, ability and the sense 
of personal worth. Beginning with Tulane University doctoral student Donna 
(MacCerly) and up to prominent futurologist Barbara Hubbard or one of the 
leading sociologists of the country, Eleanor Sheldon--they are all far from 
being the “weak sex,” when a scientific discussion is struck up. The coun- 
try can only be proud of such women. 


The young students, graduate students and lecturers of American universities 
arouse respect and liking in precisely the same way. When I completed a 
regular lecture at Tulane University, Loyola University or the University 
of New Orleans an avalanche of questions naturally fell upon me and the 
discussion frequently became heated. Some questions and remarks were friend- 
ly, others were not very friendly. But, with the rarest exceptions, I did 
not notice open animosity. They are normal kids. Just as at Moscow Uni- 
versity. Young people are young people. I would not say that everything 
without distinction pleased me at the American university. But this is a 
theme of a special discussion, which requires long-term acquaintance with 
the subject. 


The same thing can also be said about the professors. I was received by 
the heads of universities and spoke with at least 10 specialists in fields 
close to mine. In all instances I found in those people with whom I spoke 
an interest in the problems and achievements of Soviet sciences, a willing- 
ness to talk about the problems and achievements of American science. 


However, the happy memories about my individual American encounters should 


not overshadow the overall gloomy picture of American social reality, which 
was spoken about above, about which Americans themselves speak. The happy 











families which I met are a mre painful reminder of the millions of family 
dramas, the crisis of the modern American family. The evenings spent among 
colleagues in Washington, New Orleans and New York do not let me forget the 
oppressive loneliness of millions of Americans and their national tragedy 
of “alienation.” 


Arce Americans attempting to break the vicious circle of loneliness’? Yes, 
they are. I have read much about such attempts and vas a witness to 4 
minimum of three of hen. 


In Washington Sarbara Hubbard delivered a report at a meeting of the Vash- 
ington division of the World Puture Society on the cosmic future of mankind. 
The report and the discussion on it were combined with a luncheon, after 
which coffee, cocktails and tea were served, and everyone who gathered in 
groups sat around completely like at home, continuing the discussion or 
starting a conversion on topics far from futurology. A quite easy, I would 
say, family situation resulted, although up to 100 people had gathered. My 
lecture at the International House in New Orleans, after which several hours 
vere also spent by groups in “family” table talks, was then listened to in 
approximately the same situation. Of course, all this cannot replace the 
family. But there is clearly some gap in the idea of reducing the oppres- 
sion of loneliness and expanding the permanent contacts with people inter- 
esting to you. 


On Sunday gorning in New Orleans Mrs (Carr) took me to a cathedral of inm- 
posing size, which does not attract tourists solely for the ceason that it 
had the misfortune to make its appearance several centuries later than the 
famous European cathedrals. Then it turned out + sat the enormous cathedral 
is only half a cathedral. The second half, whici: is not less, if not more, 
significant, begins behind the altar. There we walk.d through tens of 
rooms and halls, of which scarcely one was empty. What we did not encount- 
er there! Nurseries. Kindergartens. Several Sunday school classes. Some- 
thing like a Sunday university for adults. Circles. Rooms for the elderly. 
The church turned into a club, and a very diverse one. 


It is well known that the religiosity of the U.S. population is no longer 
what it was before. Although Americans continue to assure each other and 
the entire world that “in God we trust,” as can be read on any American 
coins, in practice this assertion now needs amendments. A relative minority 
remain true believers. True, the people who dare to openly call themselves 
atheists are also a minority, but a rapidly increasing minority. The most 
typical figure is the person who declares himself a bi tever “for the sake 
of propriety,” who goes to church at the tiae of the baptism, wedding or 
fweral service of close relatives and at times on major holidays, but who 
in fact is a nonbeliever. The churches are empty. The revenues are de- 
creasing. And so, mt wishing to surrender its positions, the church is re- 
sponding with exceptional effectiveness to the vital problem of lessening 
the acuteness of loneliness (and not just to it alone). It is hardly pos- 
sible to call this a solution. Bit there is a search for a solution. 
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In New York Professor Mendlovitz invited me to a party at the Lindisfar » 
Commune--one of many thousands in the United States ard one of the most 
stable and authoritative. From ay studies of the history of social utopias, 
in which sporadically emerging and declining communes of various trends 
play an important role, I knew something about American compunes--religious, 
so-called conjugal and others. Therefore, che interest with which I treated 
this gathering is understandable. 


What is the Lindisfarne Commume? A dozen families and several single people 
volunterily moved from houses into s communal apartment--true, a quite 
spacious one, vith a room for each, a recreation room and even a hall seat- 
ing about 200, where it is possible to hold gatherings with numerous guects-- 
but all the same a “communal apartment” with a common kitchen and other 
distinctive traits o¢ communal life. As I see it, only people “not of this 
world” could have acted in this way. Meanwhile the people to vhom I was 
introduced turned out to be quite intelligent, practical and likeable. So, 
their venture made some sense. It was not slow to come to light upon the 
closest acquaintance with the proprietors. 


The commune members work at various establishaents, as do the majority of 
ordinary citizens of New York. But they spend their free time together. 
Each of them takes turns watching the house, tidying up the rooms, buying 
foodstuffs together and preparing dinner (for us, supper), as well as at- 
tending to the children, of whom there are many less than the adults. The 
others help the person on duty as far as possible. 


So they have gathered in the evening after work. They stood in a circle, 
held hands, sang a hymm composed by them, did something like a round dance 
for a minute, filled the plates and sat down wherever they liked in the 
dining room for the evening meal and discussion. And then, after putting 
the plates in the dishwasher, dispensed by group: for pas*imes according to 
their interests. The majority went to the hall for a meeting with guests. 
Someone started romping with the children. An idyll. There is no more 
room, it would seem, for loneliness. 


The history of utopias teaches, however, that such an idyll cannot be « - 
less. Considerable philanthropic donations and support in the form of dues 
of the members or curious tourists are necessary to maintain the standard 
of living in a commune at the level of the Lindisfarne «*mme, to rent 
spacious premises and not to experience a need for anything. On a mass 
scale such sources of income are unrealistic. When a com me is faced with 
any difficulties whatsoever, the centrifugal forces, which are increased 
tenfold by the hostile environment, gain the upper hand over the centripetal 
forces, and the commune collapses in a comparatively short time. 


Only animation by some idea, it is all the same by what kind--religious, 
ethical, political and so torth--is capable of postponing somewhat the col- 
lapse. But consciousness cannot resist being for a long time. And being 
(in this case, the U.S. social system) conquers. 
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In actual fact a common idea united the members of the Lindisfarne Commune. 
They feel like they are on Noah's ark in the middle of an ocean of a social 
reality which is umacceptable to them. And they would like to give mankind 
an example of one of the attempts to escape this reality. 


But is it really possible for people to escape from themselves, from the 
social life surrounding them, of which they are atoms? Perhaps x group of 
people for a time wouid be able in this way to overcome loneliness and to 
make their leisure tine more interesting. Hovever, it is impossible to 
solve in this way ise social problem of loneliness--just as any other social 
prrblem--on the .°.’: of a country. This has been shown a thousand times 

by history. 


I respect the emotional outburst of the Lindisfarne Commune members. But I 
know how many monstrous, fanatical outrages upon credulous people occur under 
the guise of various “communes,” particularly in the case of religious sects. 
And I do not believe in a worldwide Lindisfarne. 


I have had occasion to read much in American literature about the ostensibly 
approaching death of the family, about the inevitability of its replacement 
by something new (the prophets usually find it difficult to say by exactly 
what). I have also read the revelations of the adherents of “conjugal com- 
munes," who have elaborated entire "theories" of the stable combinations of 
men and women of different natures and temperaments. No, all these prophe- 
cies and revelations are unsound, they do not stand up to the slightest 
sober criticism. It is clear that the bourgeois family is a transitory: 
phenomenon. But the bourgeois family is not identical to the monogamous 
family in general, in principle. 


What is to take the place of the family? A harem? An orgy? Cloning? It 
is sufficient to properly ponder over the possible alternatives in order 

for the wild nonsense, which the “sexual reformers" bear, to become obvious. 
The “defamilization" of society can yield nothing except the moral devasta- 
tion of people, their demoralization, the corruption of young people and the 
ultimate escheapment of the nation. There immediately come to mind the 

sad lines of the great Russian satirist M. Ye. Saltykov-Shchedrin about the 
foolish residents of one fairytale city, who “defiled their own wives and 
daughters themselves." 


Indeed, the modern family needs the help of social institutions, especially 
preschool institutions. Indeed, the inequality of husband and wife is com- 
ing to an end. Indeed, the cooperation of parents, including in the matter 
of raising children, is very desirable. But no one will give birth to 
children for kindergartens alone. If a husband, wife and children do not 
live together, do not live by common interests, there will be no happiness 
of fatherhood and motherhood, there will be no happiness of truly human 
love, there will be no happiness on earth in general. It is not a question 
of a family or a kindergarten. In the socialist countries it is a question 
of both the family and the kindergarten. 
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In the Soviet Union, as is known, the demographic processes are also of a 
complex nature. Many of them differ substantially from American demographic 
processes. But there are some demographic problems on which Soviet and 
Amera.an sociologists of the family would have something to discuss. There 
are grounds here as well for scientific dialog. 


As far as has been possible I have attempted to keep up with modern American 
futurological literature. I know more or less the ideas of American engi- 
neers and medical people, teachers and architects, philosophers and lawyers, 
econowists and sociologists about the anticipated and desirable, in their 
opinion, changes in the world fuel and power, material and raw material, 
Food, ecological and transportation balance, on the prospects of the develop- 
ment of world sciencs: and technology, health, public education and institu- 
tions of culture, the development of the poorly developed zones of the dry 
land, the world ocean and space, the development of international relatiors 
and so on. But from these "bricks' no idea is being formed at all about 
how the United States might and should look, in the opinion of American 
futurologists, in the 1989°s and 1990's, in the first quarter of the 

2lst century, after which comes 4 completely vague area of guesses and 
philosophical speculations. 


Precisely the economic, sociological and political forecasts appear the 
least convincing. 


You read the major forecasting “scripts” of Herman Kahn, who calculates 

how many tens of thousands of dollars of the gross national product will 
fall over the average to each person of the U.S. population in the 2lst cen- 
tury, and you automatically recall the anecdote of statisticians about the 
fact that if someone ate a chicken and another person went to bed hungry, 

on the average, from the standpoint of statistics, there was half a chicken 
per person. There come to mind here the questions, how many trillions of 
dollars will the arms which the military industrial complex is attempting 
to impose on the American people immediately after the neutron bomb cost 
them, how much will the American dollar of the 2lst century be worth, will 
th- current pattern of consumption be maintained and others. What does the 
ideal future look like from this standpoint? In the 20th century--a house 
and a car, in the 2lst century--two houses and two cars, in the 22d century-- 
three houses... and so on? 


You read the much less major arguments of Daniel Bell about “postindustrial 
society,” in which a fraction of a percent of the population will engage in 
agriculture, a few percent will continue to work in industry, while the re- 
maining 90 plus percent will begin to engage in the “production of informa- 
tion,” and you automatically recall the real production and occupational, 
educational and skill structure of the U.S. population, the millions of 
young people who are destitute in all respects and who will survive to the 
middle of the 2lst century, to which the gaze of not one futurologist of 

the world has yet reached. 
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There logically comes to mind “Utopia 14" of Kurt Vonnegut about a night- 
marish society, in which mankind itself has become superfluous, in which 
all sogial production has been totally automated under the control of 
technocrats who constitute together with their wives, children, servants 
and guards several percent of the population. The remaining 90 plus per- 
cent are divided into two parts: one is the “work army," which builds and 
demolishes something there with shovels in their hands simply to kill time; 
the other part, the "genda werie," keeps watch over the former, so that it 
will not revolt against such idiocy. So, is this the “postindustrial 
society"? Is America headed for this? 


There also immediately comes to mind the “distorted world" of the science 
fiction of Robert Sheckley and Ray Bradbury, in which “everything is in- 
credible, everything is unwelcoming, everything is unnecessary, since it 
contradicts reason." 


I attempted to find out the opinion of my American colleagues, what they 
themselves think about this. A complex impression requiring a special ex- 
amination resulted from 10-20 conversations. But in brief it can be re- 
duced to the following assumptions. 


There is the unanimous conviction of the need for a positive, constructive 
“model of the future," toward which the life of society should be oriented. 
Without this the normal existence of both the individual and society is im- 
possible. The acknowledgement that so far in non-Marxist concepts of the 
future such a "model" does not exist is just as unanimous. Glimmers in this 
respect or at least hints that it will appear in the near future are also 
not visible in these concepts. The futurological authorities of the 1960's 
and even the 1970's are under the fire of criticism, especially among young 
people. The attitude toward what politicians promise is extremely skeptical 
everywhere. The prevailing mood of the American establishment is to main- 
tain the existing situation as long as possible, while postponing all 
changes. The majority of collocutors were aware of the utopian nature of 
such an aspiration: society cannot live perpetually at “the freezing point. 
The collocutors ascribed excep ional importance to increasing the “quality 
of life" in the United States.” Some of the collocutors emphasized the 
need for long-term close scientific work on constructing a “tree of long- 
range problems" and a “tree of goals," the comparison of which could pro- 
vide recommendations for elaborating solutions for the future. 


To this should be added the nearly unanimous condemnation among those with 
whom I met of the arms race and the increase of international tension, a 
sympathy for all elements of detente, a genuine interest in working out 
long-range problems abroad and a willingness for the exchange of scientific 
information and for scientific cooperation in this field. 


Let us recall that the problems of social forecasting are one of the points 
of the long-term agreement on scientific cooperation between the academies 
of science of the USSR and the United States. 
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During my trips to America I became acquainted there with people who are 
quite competent in these protlems. I would not say that during these weeks 
I studied the country. But its people--at least those whom I had occasion 
to meet--aroused a feeling of warmth. I would like to wish them a brighter 
future than the one which has been prepared for them by the present American 
socio-economic system and is described by American futurology. 


FOOTNOTES 
1. See, for example, 0. N. Yanitskiy, “Urbanizatsiya i sotsial'nyye pro- 
tivorechiya kapitalizma. Kritika amerikanskoy burzhuaznoy sotsiologii” 
/Urbanization and the Social Contradictions of Capitalism. A Critique of 
American Bourgeois Sociology/, Moscow, 1975. 
2. See SSHA: EKONOMIKA, POLITIKA, IDEOLOGIYA, No 3, 1977, p 4l. 


3. See SSHA: EKONOMIKA, POLITIKA, IDEOLOGIYA, No 1, 1978, p 23. 
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WASHINGTON AND CHINESE AGGRESSION AGAINST THE SRV 


Moscow SSHA: EKONOMIKA, POLITIKA, IDEOLOGIYA in Russian No 5, May 79 
pp 76-80 


/Article by B. N. Zanegin/ 


[Text] An evaluation of the dangerous foreign policy course of the Beijing 
regime has been repeatedly given in the ruling circles of the Soviet Union. 
The development in China of militarism which threatens the security of 
other nations, international stability and the cause of universal peace, has 
been indicated; the foolishness and danger of the support of Chinese ex- 
pansionism by the western powers have been stressed. The invasion by Chinese 
armed forces of the Socialist Republic of Vietnam, which began on the night 
of 16-17 February 1979, a week after the return of Vice Premier of the PRC 
State Council Deng Xiaoping from a trip to the United States and Japan, 
completely confirmed the correctness and opportuneness of these evaluations. 
"The current Beijing rulers," L. I. Brezhnev said in an election speech, 
"have finally revealed to the entire world the treacherous, aggressive es- 
sence of the great power, hegemonistic policy being pursued by them. Now 
everyone sees that it is this policy which at present is the most serious 
threat to peace throughout the world. Now the complete danger of all forms 
of complicity with this policy is clearer than ever before." 


PRC leaders and Beijing foreign policy propaganda attempted to depict this 
action as a “punitive expedition" of Chinese armed forces or as a compara- 
tively limited border conflict. Officials in Washington in essence sup- 
ported this version, while the American mass media for the most part pro- 
moted its dissemination. dowever, it is clear to every unbiased observer 
that this was unprovoked extensive aggression, which was prepared before- 
hand and was carried out against a comparatively small country by a large 
state which has nuclear weapons and euperiority over the victim of the ag- 
gression in conventional armed forces. 





1. According to the data of NHAN DAN, the organ of the CC CP of Vietnam, 
of 20 March 1979, the Chinese command had concentrated on the Vietnamese 
front 600,000 troops, 580 warplanes, 480 guns and 1,260 howitzers, 550 
tanks and armored personnel carriers. 
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It is no secret that in carrying out their great power hegemonistic plans 
the Chinese leaders are counting at least on the tacit agreement of the 
United States. Beijing is proceeding from the fact that the accomplishment 
of the ambitious plans of transforming the PRC into a military industrial 
“superpower” by the end of this century depends on the willingness of the 
United States and its allies--Japan and the countries of Western Europe--to 
place at the disposal of China their industrial, financial, scientific and 
technical potential and to open their arsenals for furnishing PRC armed 
forces with modern weapons. There is no doubt that the Beijing leaders 
would not decide to undertake extensive aggressive actions on the Indochina 
peninsula without being certain of the favorable attitude of their new 
partners toward this armed action. 


This armed action of the Beijing leaders will be recorded in the annals of 
international relations of the later 29th century in precisely this manner-- 
as extensive open aggression of China against a neighboring country, which 
was carried out with the connivance of the reactionary forces of imperialisn. 


Having concentrated a large group of troops on the borders of the Socialist 
Republic of Vietnam, the Chinese command planned to rout the opposing 
forces and create the threat of a breach into the central regions of Viet- 
nam. Under the conditions of a numerical superiority the aggressor cal- 
culated that the lightning attack would force the Vietnamese to agree to 
talks, during which the Chinese representatives would impose their own con- 
ditions of a “settlement,” including the annexation of sections of Viet- 
namese territory. 


However, these calculations proved to be built on sand. The Vietnamese 
troops and home guard offered the aggressor resolute resistance and halted 
its advance. Having incurred heavy losses in manpower and equipment, in 
the middle of March the Chinese divisions withdrew to the initial boundaries 
without achieving the set objectives. 


The moral and political defeat was not less painful for the Chinese leaders 
than the military defeat. "Now the Chinese themselves should learn a les- 
son--military and political--from their catastrophically concluded adven- 
ture,” SRV Premier Pham Van Dong said in a Swedish television interview at 
the end of March. 


The outcome of the PRC adventure once again showed the hopelessness of 
aggression against the Vietnamese people, who are united around their Com- 
munist Party, have means of self-defense and enjoy the support of the so- 
cialist community and the progressive countries of the world. At the same 
time the expansionist essence of the foreign policy course of the Beijing 
regime and the threat which it bears for the neighboring countries and 
for the cause of universal) peace were fully revealed. 


The PRC aggression also promoted to a great extent the more complete under- 
standing by international public opinion of the foreign policy conditions 
which enabled-~-and helped--Beijing to carry out armed aggression against 
the socialist country. 
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The actions of the Chinese confirmed not only the warnings on the part of 
the USSR and the other socialist countries with respect to the aggressive 
intentions of Beijing, but also the most pessimistic forecasts of the polit- 
ical and scientific circles ↄf other countries, including sober-minded 
American political scientists, concerning the expansionist aspirations of 
China. The argument about the “peaceableness" and “moderation” of the cur- 
rent “pragmatically" disposed Beijing leaders and about their lack of in- 
tentions to use force has completely lost ground. For precisely these 
myths have been used until recently as arguments for substantiating Sino- 
American rapprochement on the basis of “the community of strategic inter- 
ests." This aggressive action made completely null and void the assertions 
of high-ranking American figures and the Beijing leaders that the "new" re- 
lations between the United States and the PRC are ostensibly called upon to 
serve the cause of peace, security and international stability in Asia and 
other regions of the world, that these relations are not aimed against the 
interests of other countries. 


For a long time the Beijing regime attempted to place Vietnam and its 
people at the service of its great power goals in Southeast Asia and on a 
worldwide level. The prospect of creating a unified socialist Vietnam from 
the very start were perceived by the Chinese leaders as a threat to their 
plans of expansion in Southeast Asia. In connection with this during the 
entire period of the struggle of the Vietnamese people against American 
armed intervention and the pro-American regime in South Vietnam the main 
goal of Beijing diplomacy in this region was not to allow the unification 
of Vietnam, to isolate it from the socialist countries and especially from 
the Soviet Union and to keep it from participating in the solution of the 
general problems of Indochina. 


The prospect of using the aggressive policy of Beijing in the interests of 
the United States attracted the attention of Washington long aye. The hopes 
of attaching the Beijing regime to antisocialist positions, of using it ex- 
tensively to struggle against the liberation movement in various regions of 
the world and of tying it on this basis to the foreign policy strategy of 
Washington were connected with this prospect. This was confirmed, for ex- 
ample, by former Secretary of State H. Kissinger in his statement quo*ed 
by the French magazine AFRIQUE-ASIE in the issue of 5 March 1979: "What 
more splendid a spectacle could be seen than conflict ‘etween the USSR and 
China and their allies. And if China attacked Vietnam, the result would be 
doubly favorable for us: for Vietnam this would be a new blood-letting, 
while Chin would look then in the eyes of the Asian nations and the coun- 
tries of the Third World generally like a militaristic, aggress‘ve hegemon- 
istic power capable of enslaving its weaker neighbors." 


The current assistant to the U.S. President for national security affairs, 
Z. Brzezinski, while in Beijing in May 1978, assured the Chinese leaders 
that the United States would support them in what concerned the "repulsion 
of Vietnamese intrigues" on the Indochinese peninsula. “The United States,” 
he stated, “approves and shares the intention of the Chinese Government to 
oppose any nation which would attempt to impose its hegemony--on a world- 
wide scale on any region." 
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The diplomatic preparation for PRC armed aggression against Vietnam was in- 
cluded among the main goals of the official visit of Deng Xiaoping to the 
United States (29 January-5 February 1979). Taking into account the pre- 
cedents of the diplomacy of reticence and half-truth which were created 
during the recent Sino-American talks on the problem of Taiwan, it can be 
assumed that on his part Deng Xiaoping gave it to be understood that the 
inevitable statements of the Washington administration with a nominal ex- 
pression of concern about the Chinese invasion into the territory of a 
neighboring country would be received in Beijing with understanding--as 
purely protocol statements which do not have an influence on the real rela- 
tions between the United States and the PRC. 


It looks as if Deng Xiaoping svccessfully fulfilled this part of his mis- 
sion. At the same time the Chinese leaders used the procedure of normaliz- 
ing diplomatic relations with the United States and the visit of Deng 
Xiaoping to consolidate the basis of political coordination--the provision 
on “opposition to hegemony," which is contained in Sino-American, no less 
than in Sino-Japanese, documents. Before Deng Xiaoping left the United 
States high-ranking PRC representatives again emphasized the importance of 
the “antihegemonist" thesis. "Opposition to hegemony is the general funda- 
mental basis” of the relations between the United States and the PRC, 
Chinese Minister of Foreign Affairs Huang Hua stated at the press confer- 
ence in Seattle on 5 February 1979. 


Let us note that the reaction of official Washington to the attempts of the 
Beijing emissaries to include the United States in a “united antihegemonist 
front" against third countries was deliberately ambiguous. The public 
statements of Deng Xiaoping, which contained direct threats to Vietnam, did 
not evoke objections on the part of American leaders. At the same time a 
number of officials--U.S. Ambassador to the PRC L. Woodcock and White House 
Press Secretary H. Carter--gave it to be clearly understood that the United 
States and China were acting in unison in such a question, for example, as 
“the role of the SRV in Kampuchea,” and that these actions were a display 
of community in implementing the provision on “opposition to hegemony." 

In essence in the official statement of the American Government concerning 
the Chinese invasion of the SRV the Chinese aggression was placed on a 
level with the support by Vietnam of the people of Kampuchea, who had re- 
volted against the brutal Pol Pot-Ieng Sary regime, which just recently 

was subject to the harshest criticism on the part of the U.S. President. 


This is attested by the position of the American representative to the UN 
Security Council, who tried to exonerate the Chinese aggressors, as well as 
by the official visit of U.S. Treasury Secretary M. Blumenthal to the PRC, 
which took place at the height of the aggressive actions of the Chinese 
army on Vietnamese territory, and a number of other facts. 


[mn our times any, even a small armed conflict has the danger that it may 
become the detonator of extensive international complications. When it is 
a matter of the unleashing of a conflict by such a large country as China, 
which holds a definite position in the global system of international 
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relations, the direct threat of the breakdown of peace throughout the world 
arises. Washington did not go beyond the expression of “regrets” and “con- 
cern,” refraining from an appraisal on principle of the aggressive xctions 
of Beijing. 


From the cited facts it is evident that Washington, in protecting its "new" 
relations with 22ijing, in practice did not attempt to aid che prevention 
of the attack of the Chinese military clique on Vietnam. On the contrary, 
it assumed 4 position which attested to toleration of the aggressor. 


Bu. this, I daresay, is the least that can be said about the formed situa- 
ticvn. Among the U.S. ruling elite and, in particular, in the present ad- 
miaistration itself there are advocates of direct and open cooperation with 
Beijing on the basis of the use of Chinese expansionism for the purposes of 
struggling against the world of socialism and against the progressive 
forces in the world in general. 


There is :lready much evidence of the steady increase of the influence on 
the policy of the Democratic administration of the forces, whose line on 
the officiai level is being pursued by Presidental Assistant for National 
Security Affairs Z. Brzezinski--one of the chief architects of the piaying 
of the "China card" in the policy of Washington. Their designs are aimed 
at increasing international tension, at creating new crises and conflict 
situations and at reviving the Cold War. The Beijing leaders are also pur- 
suing this goal, attempting to use Washington in their hegemonist designs 
on the world arena. 


And although the 30-day war of Beijing against Vietnam, which marked a new 
Stage in the hegemonistic policy of the Beijing regime in Southeast Asia, 
ended in the defeat of the aggressor, it clearly does not intend to reject 
the attempts to change the situation on the Indochina peninsula in its in- 
terests: namely, to create on the continent a corridor for Chinese expansion 
to the south. Along with the continuation in one form or another of miii- 
tary pressure on Vietnam, Laos and Kampuchea it is resorting more and more 
extensively to the tactic of subversive actiona, with which many countries 
and regions of the world are well acquainted. This tactic calls for the 
cooc¢dination of the actions with U.S. special services in providing support 
to counterrevolutionary forces, such as the “Islamic vrothers™ in Afghani- 
stan, the Mobutu regime in Zaire and the separatists in Ethiopia. 


Let us recall that appeals to other countrics "to show restraint" with re- 
spect tc crisis situations in Asia, Africa and Latin America are often 
heard from across the ocean. Washington itself obviously does not consider 
either itself or Beijing to be bound by such appeals. Tie United Siaies 

is interfering more and more actively--directly or secretly--in the affairs 
of the countries of this region; and, as the actua. encvuragement by Wash- 
ington of Beijing's aggression against the SRV showed again, this interfer- 
ence is being carried out as before for the purpose of supporting the reac- 
tionary forces and of directing the events in one country or another, in 
one region or another in a course advantageous to imperiaiist interests. 
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In conclusion let us recall that the PRC at the present is the only major 
power, the government of which is openly, actively and in all directions 
attempting to counteract detente. At the same time the militarization of 
the country, including the massing of a nuclear missile arsenal, is being 
carried out; the Chinese armed forces are being equipped with modern offen- 
sive weapons. To encourage such a policy and to give moral and political 
support to the great power, Sino-centrist aspirations of the Beijing re- 
gime means to promote the creation in the Far East of a center of increased 
military danger, which will undoubtedly lead to the increase of tension 

far beyond the region. 
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JOINT ACTION TO PROTECT THE ENVIRUNMENT 


Moscow SSHA: EKONOMIKA, POLITIKA, IDEOLOGIYA in Russian No 5, May 79 
pp 80-86 


/Article by I. G. Vasil’ yeva and V. I. Sokolov/ 


[Text] In late January and early February 179 the 7th Session of the 
Joint Soviet-American Commission on Cooperation in Environmental Protection 
was held in Moscow. The session became a new important step on the road of 
international cooperation in solving one of the most important problems of 
the present. Soviet-‘merican cooperation in the field of environmental 
protection has been going on now for six years and definite experience has 
been gained. The agreement signed in May 1972 stipulated that this coopera- 
tion would have as a goal the solution of the main aspects of the problem 
of the environment and would be devoted to the elaboration of measures on 
the prevention of pollution, the study of pollution and its effect on the 
environment and the development of the principles of regulating the influ- 
ence of human activity on nature. 


At present more than 40 joint projects, which embrace li main problems of 
the theme, are being developed in the framework of the agreement. Among 
them are such vitally important questions as the prevention of the pollu- 
tion of the air and water, the improvement of the environment in cities, 

the effect of a change in the environment on the climate, the prediction of 
earthquakes, protection of the maritime environment from pollution, and its 
biological and genetic consequences, the protection of wild species of flora 
and fauna, the organization of preserves and others. At the session it was 
emphasized that the successful results of the cooperation on a number of 
problems are already making it possible to compile plans on enlarging the 
spheres of joint research. In particular, the questions of training and 
education in the field of environmental protection, the study of the mechan- 
ism of the influence of toxic substances on man and the environment were 
named as possible new themes for cooperation. 


The heads of the delegations--U.S. Environmental Protection Agency Adminis- 


trator D. Costle and, on the Soviet side, Chairman of the USSR State Conm- 
mittee for Hydrometeorology and Environmental Control Yu. A. Izrael'--were 
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receive? oy Chairman of the USSR Council of Ministers A. N. Kosygin. During 
the meeting “2 head of the Soviet Government noted the important practical 
significance of Sov\et-American cooperation in the field of environmental 
protection and the great potentials for its development. 


The American and Soviet delegates who spoke at the opening of the session 
gave an evaluation of the results of joint research during the preceding 
year. At the same time attention was devoted to the important measures in 
this field, which are being implemented in our country. In particular, the 
creation of the USSR State Committee for lydrometeorology and Environmental 
Control, which has been allotted extensive powers in the field of environ- 
mental protection, was noted. The decree of the CC CPSU and the USSR Coun- 
cil of Ministers, "On Additional Measures to Step Up the Protection of Nature 
and to Improve the Use of Natural Resources," which was adopted in December 
1978 and in which it is stressed again that "the protection of nature and the 
rational use of natural resources under the conditions of the rapid develop- — 
ment of industry, transportation and agriculture and the involvement in re- 44 
covery of a greater and greater amount of natural resources are among the * 
most important tasks of the Soviet state,” aroused great attention among 

the American delegates. 


Soviet-American cooperation in the field of environmental protection has 
been placed on a long-term, stable basis. Therefore, sessions of the joint 
commission are being held regularly and successfully. At the same time 
U.S. delegation head D. Costie, in evaluating the preceding session, called 
it “the most businesslike, most effective" session. Owing to the experience 
gained during the six years, D. Costle noted, friendly relations have been 
established between us, and now each time we find new fields for research, 
we obtain new knowledge; in the future we will strive to extend our rela- 
tions. 


Yu. A. Igrael’, cochairman of the joint commission on the Soviet side, in 
noting the constructive nature of the work of the session, said that the re- 
sults of cooperation are giving grounds to start solving more extensive and 
long-term probleme and analyzing comprehensively the condition of the en- 
vironment, each working group must outline the prospects and compile rlans 
of solving such problems. Moreover, the great experience of our coopera- 
tion, which has been gained in past years, Yu. A. Izrael’ noted, is making 
it possible to begin its generalization, so that the results, as stipulated 
by the agreement between the states, would be accessibie to both countries. 
It is also impossible not to take into account the importance of such co- 
operation both for the development of international scientific and techni- 
cal cooperation as a whole and for the consolidation of the mutual under- 
standing and relations between our two countries. 


The past session was very representative. On the Soviet side specialists 
of the USSR Academy of Sciences, experts of the USSR State Committee for 
Science and Technology, staff members of the ministries of agriculture, 
land reclamation and water resources, the maritime fleet, a number of organ- 
izations of USSR Gosstroy and others took part in it as delegates. Apart 
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from staff members of the Environmental Protection Agency! the American 
side was represented by the Nationa. Science Foundation, the Deyartment of 
Commerce, the Department of Housing and Urban Development, ai weli as the 
Department of the Interior, which, on the suggestion of the Amrican side, 
in the signed documents in the Russian translation appeared as the U.S 
department of natural resources. 


The session noted that during the preceding period much wor had been done, 
in particular more than 100 meetings between the project paricipants were 
held. In addition to scientific research ,roper, scientific symposiums and 
conferences were arranged, joint oceanic expeditions were organized, exhibi- 
tions sere held,? tne exchange of plants and specimens of wild nature was 
made, joint experiments and the exchange of specialists, scientific staff 
members, trairees and scientific and technical information were carried out. 


In responding to the numerous questions of journalists during a press con- 
ference devoted to the work of tne 7th session of the joint commission, 

Yu. A. Izrael’ noted that the current problems of the environment are di- 
verse and unlimited, new spheres of anthropogenic influence on the environ- 
ment are constantly being discovered. Perhaps the spheres of Soviet- 
American cooperation, which now already embrace an e :tremely complicated 
group of questions--from the development of technological means of control- 
ling envi: nmental pollution to compiling forecasts of ear _hquakes, from 
establishing the probable climatic changes as a result of the production 
activity of man to the orgenization of preserves and the protection of rare 
species of animals and plants--could be just as diverse. 


Even now it is becoming quite obvious that the joint efforts are speeding 
up the solution of these problems. American delegation head D. Costle also 
spoke about this, telling about the research on predictions of earthquakes. 
USSR and U.S. scientists consider it possible in the immediate years to 
come to deve.op a reliable and precise system for predicting major earth- 
quakes. Joint efforts can, as D. Costle stated, speed up this process. 

The American side hopes to equip itself with the magnificent software which 
Soviet scientists have in the matter of predicting such natural disasters 
as earthquakes and seismic sea waves. During the discussion our special- 
ist emphasized the fact that this field of cooperation is one of the most 
important and promising. The need to set up a global network of seismic 
stations was pointed out. 


The scientific and technical potentials of the two countries have also made 
it possible to begin the study of the most complicated natural phenomena 
connected with the influence of changes in the environment on the climate 
of the earth. During the past year of 1978 national programs on the study 
of the climate were adopted in the USSR and the United States. A world con- 
ference on this question was held in Geneva. The cooperation of USSR and 
U.S. climatological scientists is being carried out in such directions as 
the modeling of climatic processes, the influence of air pollution on the 
climate and several othirs. In late 1977 the U.S. Department of Energy 
began on the recommencation of 75 American scientists a long-term study on 
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the accumulation in the atmosphere of carbon dioxide, which, as is known, 
can lead to a “hothouse effect," an overall warming of the climate, the 
melting of glaciers, an increase in the level of the world ocean and so 
forth. Scientists have calculated that annually up to 5 billion tons of 
carbon dioxide (including one-third from the United States) are discharged 
into the atmosphere, this figure might increase to 15 billion tons in the 
year 2000. 


Among the main problems of the environment which Soviet-American coopera- 
tion now encompasses, the protection of the air basin against pollution is 
considered the first one. Here joint operations are being carried out on 
nine projects. In particular, the processee of the movement of contaminants 
in the air from their sources have been studied, methods of predicting pol- 
lution, as well as methods and instruments for measuring and monitoring air 
pollution have been developed. As was noted in a special report of the 

7th session on the course of fulfillment of the agreement between the states, 
“the improvement of the methods of observations, the models of transforma- 
tion along with the development of methods and instruments for monitoring 
the sources of pollutants and analyzing air pollution will promote an im- 
provement of air quality and heaith conditions of the life of the popula- 
tion." 


Much attention was also devoted to developing technological means of pre- 
venting the pollution of the air by industrial projects. Here such questions 
as the purification of exhaust, the removal of mechanical particles from 
discharges and the optimizatica of the technological processes in order to 
reduce emissions were at the center of aitention. Special projects are be- 
ing carried out on preventing air pollution by ferrous metallurgy enterprises 
and transportation. Last. year the scientific forces of the USSR Ministry of 
the Automotive Industry were included in the work of cur special laboratory 
of the toxicity of motors. 


Water resources play an important role in the economy of both countries, 
their pollution leads to the exhaustion of water resources, to the destruc- 
tion of flora and fauna, the irrecoverable loss of esthetic, recreational 
and other natural valuables. C. Andrus, head of the U.S. Department of the 
Interior, touching upon the condition of water resources in the United 
States, notied: "We have to recognize that water is an extremely valuable 
resource, we have to use it more carefully than in the past." 


At the center of attention of the working groups carrying out joint opera- 
tions on this problem were such questions as the development of eccnomical 
methods of purifying sewage in municipal services and industry, the elaoora- 
tion of water quality standards for watercourses, the determination of the 
accumulation of toxicants in fish, the planning and performance of water 
conservation activity on a regional basis. In his speech at the session 

V. R. Lozanskiy, director of the All-Union Scientific Research Institute cf 
Water Conservation, noted the great success which has been achieved in the 
course of cooperation. The parcies have elaborated a set of water conserva- 
tion means on sections of the Severnyy Donets and Connecticut rivers for the 
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purpose of comparing and improving the methodologies of planning water con- 
servation activity and have made a joint study on mathematical models of 
water ecosystems. 


Within the framework of research cn the problem of water conservation com- 
parative studies were also made of the Great Lakes and Lake Baykal, with 
respect to which, as is known, steps are being taken “<o protect these unique 
natural reservoirs of fresh water. Here the methodology of making a chemi- 
cal analysis and intercalibratiug observation instruments was compared. In 
1978 American specialists had an opportunity to get acquainted with the 
automatic water quality moritoring stations on the Moscow and Askay (the 
city of Rostov-na-Donu) rivers, they also studied the methods being used in 
our country to reclaim alpine Sevan Lake. Finally, the most important aspect 
of this problem is the development of technological means of controlling 
water pollution. Mutual acquaintance with the means being used in this 
field, S. Y. Yakovlev, director of All-Union Scientific Research Institute 
of Water Supply, Sewerage, Hvdraulic Structures and Hydrogeology, stressed 
in his speech, is already bringing us to the possibility of jointly design- 
ing a new purification technology. 


D. Hales, cone of the executives of the U.S. Department of Interior, called 
the Soviet-American cooperation in the field of protecting living nature and 
organizing preserves “extremely fruitful." He named as the main event of 
the past year the entering into force of the Soviet-American convention on 
the protection of migratory birds and the places of their habitation. With- 
in the framework of this program the experiment on breeding the Siberian 
Grus Leucogeranus ended successfully. Eggs, which were successfully trans- 
ported to the nursery of the International Crane Foundation (Wisconsin) for 
artificial breeding, were collected in Yakutia from the nests of this ex- 
tremely rare species of crane. Now the nursery has several specimens of the 
rare bird. In turn American specialists gave to the .r Soviet colleagues an 
incubator for implementing in the USSR a program on breeding cranes in 
captivity. Now joint experiments are being conducted on breeding in captiv- 
ity several fur-bearing and other rare animals. At the same time work is 
being performed on the precise calculation of the populations of wild ani- 
mals, norms of their shooting are being elaborated, here particular atten- 
tion is being devoted to the ecology of the ungulates of the Arctic and 
Subarctic. America's Alaska and extensive regions of the Siberian north 
have become the testing grounds for such studies. A special theme of Soviet- 
American research is the ecology and economic importance of the wolf. At 
present the size of the population of this species is being determined, an 
evaluation of the actual influence of wolves on domesticated and wild ani- 
mals is being given, specific measures on the protection and control of the 
number of wolves are being elaborated. 


Both parties have gained much experience in organizing various types of pro- 
tected natural territories (national parks, preserves, refuges and so forth). 
In our country preserve territories have existed for 60 years--the organiza- 
tion of protected territories was commenced by a special decree of Lenin. 

At present there are more than 127 preserves of various types in the 
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USSR. The largest of them will be included in the world network of bio- 
sphere preserves, the development of which was begun recently. 


Specialists have already begun to draft plans for creating in both countries 
“twin parks," at which long-term joint studies of comparable ecosystems 
could be made. Since the territories taken up by arid, that is, desert, and 
northern ecosystems occupy considerable areas in both the USSR and the 
United States, the main attention is being devoted to their study. It is 
also important that these extremely vulnerable ecosystems have considerable 
resources, which <r* being developed intensively (for example, oil drilling 
in the northern part of Alaska and in Western Siberia). Here the construc- 
tion and operation of pipelines, railroads, highways and engineering struc- 
tures are being carried out. And it is in our common interests to find ways 
to protect nature under these conditions. 


In recent years the pollution of the world ocean--the source of enormous 
biological, mineral and other resources--has caused greater and greater 
anxiety. (J. Kirkland), the head of a division of the U.S. Coast Guard, in 
his speech emphasized that cooperation is being developed very successfully. 
The questions being studied in accordance with this program concern, in 
particular, the prevention of pollution from tank barges and oil-water 
separators, the control of leaks of dangerous substances during marine ship- 
ment and so forth. It is significant that many American industrial com- 
panies, which produce oil-collecting equipment and receiving devices, as 
well as dispersion mediums , 4 are showing an interest in cooperation with the 
USSR. Among them are Argon Environmental Services, Globe Air, Woodward- 
Clyde, Louisiana Land and others. U.S. governmental organizations are also 
participating in the development of equipment of this type: the attention 
of Soviet specialists has been attracted, for example, by the floating 
"sled" of the U.S. Coast Guard, which is used for transporting equipment 

to control sludge. 


The study of the biological and genetic effects of environmental pollution 
is one of the most complicated problems. "In our times," Academician N. P. 
Dubinin, director of the Institute of General Genetics of the USSR Academy 
of Sciences, noted, “the performance of joint research in the field of the 
mutational stress of the environment on the genetic systems of man is assum- 
ing great importance.” This institute, as well as the Biclogical Center of 
the USSR Academy of Sciences (Pushchino), is exchanging information on 
practical and theoretical approaches to the problem of mutagens and carcino- 
gens of the environment with a number of U.S. universities, as well as with 
such scientific centers as the Stanford Research Institute, the National 
Center for Toxicological Research, the National Cancer Institute and others. 


Questions connected with the so-called comprehensive analysis of the environ- 
ment have also been studied within the framework of this major problem. The 
aim of the project is the study of the environment, including the effect of 
various pollutants on the health of man and on ecosystems, sources of pollu- 
tion, the technology and economics of methods of monitoring the changes 
occurring in the environment. The American side chose as testing grounds 
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for research the region of (Colstril) in the state of Montana, while the 
Soviet side chose the region of Lake Baykal and the Kansk Achinsk Fuel and 
Power Complex. 


The work of the 7th session of the joint commission for cooperation in en- 
vironmental protection concluded with the signing of a number of documents. 
The report on the course of fulfillment of the agreement, which was adopted 
at the session, notes that the reached understanding “serves as a firm 

basis for cooperation, which in the future should be developed... for the 
purpose of obtaining specific, appreciable and economically efficient results, 
which are advantageous for both parties, in solving the problems of protect- 
ing and improving the environment and using the natural resourses of both 
cooperating countries rationally." The joint commission approved the memo- 
randum of the session, in which comprehensive plans of joint work for the 
next year on all 11 problems were worked out in detail. Finally, a joint 
statement of the cooperating parties (in which the mutually advantageous 

and successful nature of the fulfillment of the agreement between the states, 
the friendly and businesslike atmosphere of the work of the session are 
noted) was submitted to the regular session of the joint Soviet-American 
commission on scientific and technical cooperation, which was held in 

Moscow in February of this year. 


Speaking at the closing of the 7th session, joint commission cochairman 

Yu. A. Izrael' once again emphasized the enormous importance which the solu- 
tion of the problems of the environment his for the protection of the cradle 
of mankind--the planet Earth. At the same time the status and prospects of 
Soviet-American cooperation in the field of the environment, he noted, are 
most closely connected with the solution of the main problem of the pres- 
ent--the problem of disarmament, which we should constantly bear in mind 

and without the solution of which it is impossible to solve completely the 
problems of the environment. 


FOOTNOTES 


1. Let us briefly recall that the Environmental Protection Agency, which 
was set up in 1970, deals with the organization of the control of environ- 
mental pollution on a national scale. It is responsible first of all for 
the implementation of the corresponding U.S. legislation, for the develop- 
ment and introduction of ervironmental quality standards and for the organ- 
ization of scientific research and development in the area of protecting 
the environment from pollution. In 1978 more than 10,000 people worked in 
the agency and its regional branches, while its operating budget was more 
than $1 billion. 


2. The point is that the Department of the Interior and its main subdivi- 
sions control and regulate the working and use ofa considerable share of 

the mineral resources. Moreover, a number of main services of the depart- 
ment (the National Park Service, the Fish and Wildlife Service and others) 
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perform primarily nature conservation functions. The total expenditures of 
the department for this purpose during fiscal year 1978 were estimated at 
more than $1.5 billion. 


3. The opening of the American exhibit, “The Protection of Historical 
Monuments," in Moscow was timed to coincide with the holding of the 7th ses- 
sion. In turn last year a Soviet exhibit on a similar theme was organized 
in the United States. As D. Costle noted in his main speech, it has great 
success among the American public. 


4. Chemical substances which remove a film of oil from the surface of 
water. 
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THE REPUBLICANS SEEK A CANDIDATE 


Moscow SSHA: EKONOMIKA, POLITIKA, IDEOLOGIYA in Russian No 5, May 79 
pp 86-90 


/Article by 0. N. Anichkin/ 


/Text/ A Republican Party conference was held in Easton (Maryland) in 
February, with the participation of many of the party's prominent figures-- 
senators and members of the U.S. House of Representatives, as well as fig- 
ures who hold posts in executive agencies. It was the second time such a 
convention had been held. The conference discussed important foreign and 
domestic policy problems which could be of key importance in the period re- 
maining before the 1980 presidential elections. The nain result of the con- 
ference was the Republicans’ decision to fight the Democrats on many points 
of the Carter administration's foreign and domes.ic policy, in particular 
the ; -sblem of inflation. 


Everything indicates that the Republican Party leadership has launched its 
presidential election campaign. 


The results of the 1976 presidential elections ave still fresh in the mem- 
ory, when the Republican Party yielded the White House seat to the Demo- 
crats, lost a considerable number of seats in the House of Representatives 
and suffered losses, albeit insignificant, in the Senate. Even before, 
the Republicans were in a minority in Congress, and this minority became 
even smaller after the elections. They also lost ground to the Democratic 
Party loca!ly, where the parties’ base is formed for the po.itical battles 
during elecction campaigns. 


In the American press there wae discussion at that time of the all but 
“humiliating” defeat of the Republicans, that "Grand Old Party,” and of the 
dubious possibilities of its recurn to the White House. Many explanations 
for this were given; the Watergate affair was frequently cited as the main 
factor. There was als) ‘alk at that time of the Republicans’ loss of posi- 
tions in their traditional strongholds--in the states wnere their candidates 
have long been guaranteed election to the U.S. Congress; among influential 
business circles which gave money and other support in the election 
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struggle; in certain religious circles which have always been numbered 
among the supporters of that party. When the Republican leadership analyzed 
the defeat, it was revealed in addition that the party had become even more 
remote from such groups of voters as ethnic minorities, and above all 

black Americans, and with each new election campaign the latter become an 
increasingly weighty contingent of voters who influence the outcome of both 
presidential and midterm elections. Nor did the Republicans receive support 
from the labor unions, which remained (with reservations) on the Democrats’ 
side. 


Describing the situation in the Republican Party, commentator J. Reston 
wrote: "Although the election campaign still seems a lung way off, time is, 
in fact, running out. Kennedy, Nixon and Carter won because they started 
waging a tenacious election struggle early, while discord reigns as ever 
among the Republicans; they are not in power and, as far as I know, are not 
even discussing seriously the question of what positions they occupy and 
who could become their leader.” 








It must be noted that soon after the 1976 elections the Republicans decided 
to put their house in order. The energetic and relatively young William 
Brock became chairman of the party's National Committee. In an atmosphere 
of complex struggle between several factions within the party he managed 

to gain victory as a result of the fact that he put forward a program for 
renewing the party, by means of which it would be possible to count on suc- 
cess in subsequent election battles. 


Brock's program, which was approved by the party's National Committee, was 
aimed at regaining the party's lost positions by means of its democratiza- 
tion. It was a question of broadening the perty's base and attracting young 
people, women, “blue-collar workers," as well as ethnic minorities, chiefly 
black political figures. The need to create a party base in the South, 
where political forces are traditionally in the Democrats’ hands and where 
it is difficult for Republicans to count on support, was stressed in par- 
ticular. 


Observers awaited with interest the results of the 1978 midterm elections. 
Not long before the elections Brock formulated his party's aims and tasks 
in the midterm elections as follows. "Above all," he said in a NEW YORK 
TIMES interview, “we will try to restore our base, for which purpose we 
place emphasis on the state legislatures. I hope we will succeed in gain- 
ing 250 seats in them, and possibly more. As for the gubernatorial elec- 
tions, we are counting on obtaining another six posts. In the House of Re- 
presentatives the party not in power usually increases its representation 
by six to eight congressmen during the first presidential term; we will ob- 
tain more--15-20 seats. The Senate is the main thing for us. But here we 
will hold on to our former positions and will perhaps lose or gain one seat.” 
The Republican Party leadership was evidently satisfied with the results of 
the elections held in November 1978. Its chairman's predictions largely 
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came true. In the 96th Congress the Republicans obtained 3 new seats in the 
Senate and 12 in the House of Representatives. They registered their great- 
est success in the elections to the state legislatures, where they managed 
to obtain about 350 new seats, bringing their representation up to 36 per- 
cent (instead of the former 32 percent). Taking into account their six new 
governorships, the Republicans obtained the potential to control one or 
both houses in 30 of the country’s states. As Brock believes, his party 

has created a political base which will tell when the voting district bound- 
aries are redrawn in 1980. 


Of substantial importance are the Republican victories over the Democrats 
in Minnesota, the expansion of their base in the Midwest and the South and 
the winning of the governorships in Pennsylvania and Texas. Im the so- 
called industrial belt--from New York to Wisconsin, which plays a signifi- 
cant role in the presidential elections--the Republican Party now holds the 
governorships in all the states except New York and New Jersey. 


Experts on U.S. political life also note another fact: the Republicans’ 
confident victories in the gubernatorial elections in states west of lowa 
and Minnesota, that is, in the region which has always been Republican. 
The party's positions here remainec firm. 


The Republicans noted with satisfaction the improvement in their positions 
in the South, where the Democrats were previously dominant; the Democrats’ 
base was weakened there, although che incumbent President comes from a 
Southern state. Whereas in 1976 65 percent of the voters in the South de- 
clared their support for the Democrats, in 1978 the number of such voters 
fell to 58 percent. 


All these facts made it possible for Brock to say: “The Republican Party is 
back. We will go into 1980 on a wave of tremendous forward movement." 


However, such an assessment is a clear exaggeration. Lven this time, the 
Republicans’ votes came mainly from the same categories of voters, whose in- 
comes are above the average. They are above all white Americans of Anglo- 
Saxon origin; it is this “pure-blooded American elite” which has remained 
firmly in the Republican camp. 


Assessments of the results of the midterm elections, according to the CON- 
GRESSIONAL QUARTERLY, showed “only a very insignificant movement toward the 
Republicans" in all 50 states. A poll conducted jointly by THE WEW YORK 
TIMES and CBS revealed that among the voters polled 46 percent declared 
their allegiance to the Democrats and only 24 percent to the Republicans. 
These indicators have changed little in comparison with past years, when 
the Republicans have managed to put their candidates into the White House. 
However paradoxical it may seem, in most cases they have been helped in this 
by the Democrats themselves, because of their failures in both domestic and 
foreign policy. This time, too, the Republicans are counting on this factor. 
John Rhodes, Republican leader in the House of Representatives, says that 
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President J. Carter himself could be one of the main problems in the 1980 
elections. “Republican Party strategists believe," the weekly U.S. NEWS AND 
WORLD REPORT writes, “that President Carter is vulnerable." 


Almost the very day after the midterm elections the Republicans started pre- 
paring for the presidential election campaign. It is true that their rivals, 
the Democrats, also began in the same way. The list cf potential Republican 
Party presidential candidates began to grow very rapidly. Apart from the 
“old faces," some new ones have also appeared on it--Congressmen P. Crane 
and J. Kemp, Governor J. Thompson, former CIA Director G. Bush, Senators 

R. Dole, H. Baker, C. Percy and others. Also remaining on the “list of 
candidates" are such Republican figures as G. Ford, R. Reagan and J. Con- 
nally. Some have already announced their candidacy, others are hinting at 
it, offering the party their services, and still others are campaigning 
vigorously, but have not yet officially declared their intentions. 


The possible candidates named represent various currents in the Republican 
Party--from conservatives to mderates. They all refer to a greater or 
lesser degree to their services to the party. Bush, for example, believes 
that he was once the “cementing force" in the party after the Watergate af- 
fair, as he held the post of chairman; he has already tried more than once 
to fight his.ay in among the candidates for both the presidential and the 
vice presidential post, but has had no success. Connally has the reputation 
of an excellent collector of party funds, but he has many weak points; apart 
from all else, many Republicans remember that until recently he was a Demo- 
erat. The new candidates, such as Kemp and Crane, for instance, have not 
vet risen to the level where their names are known to the whole country. 

fad hardly anyone will now assert that they could achieve this. 


On the whole, as THE WASHINGTON POST notes, the large number of hopefuls, 
the list of whom is far from complete, could lead to “civil war" in the Re- 
publican ranks. However, Brock is “encouraging everyone to run for Presi- 
dent,” declaring that “the more candidates the better, since this indicates 
the party's vitality." However, THE NEW YORK TIMES calls the list of Repub- 
lican candidates “a professional football team which is stubbornly oriented 
toward old defenders and players nearing the end of their careers, rather 


than young people.” 


From press statements discussing the Republican Party's prospects it is 
evident that its leaders are now concerned most of all with the quest not 

so much for the young politician as for the new, but experienced one. “In 
the opinion of members of the Natio==]1 Committee, the worst thing that could 
happen for the party," THE WASHINGTON POST wrote, “would be a renewal of the 
1976 struggle between Reagan and Ford for their nomination for the presidency. 
All Republicans are sickened by the idea of a struggle between these two 
figurer." Brock tried to clarify the opinion of representatives of business 
circles on this point, and, as the press reports, they let it be clearly 
underetood: "We want neither Reagan nor Ford.” 
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In short, people in the Republican Party leadershop, as recent events attest, 
are increasingly saying and, apparently, agreeing that for success in 1980 
they must gamble on 2 new man. Such conversations are now going beyond the 
confines of confideitial talks, and this is being done, in the opinion of 
U.S. NEWS AND WORLD REPORT, specifically “to dampen the ardor of Reagan, 
Ford and their supporters. This is leading to the same fierce internal 
struggle and bitter disagreements which damaged the Republicans in the last 
elections." 


The press has drawn attention to the decision of General Alexander Hoig, 
supreme commander of NATO Allied Armed Forces in Europe, to retire this sum- 
mer and leave active army service. This step on Haig's part has been as- 
sessed in varicus circles as an intention to "test his strength" in the 
political struggle. Haig himself told journalists that “he now has abso- 
lutely no political plans,” adding that he does not want to renounce such 
plans for the future. In this connection THE WASHINGTON POST wrote: "Al- 
though very few official NATO representatives--if any can be found at all-- 
will assert that they are in the know about Haig's personal plans, one high- 
ranking representative said that in his opinion Haig felt it was time for 
him to return to the United States. He is only just over 50 and he probably 
wants to see what other opportunities might »pen up before him. Perhaps he 
sensed something in the sentimerts of Americans or of voters who support the 
Republican /arty, which we have not sensed here." 


A four-star general, Haig is a well-known figure in Washington's corridors 
of political power. His career in the Republican administration was dytamic: 
he was military adviser to H. Kissinger when the latter was R. Nixon's na- 
tional security adviser, and later became his deputy. During the Watergate 
scandal he advanced to the forefront of U.S. political life. Haig became 
leader of the White House staff after the resignation of one of Nixon's as- 
sociates--R. Haldeman. As is now known, Haig actively encouraged Nixon's 
resignation so that the latter would avoid “impeachment.” After Nixon's 
resignation, thanks to Haig, the new President G. Ford granted his former 
boss a free pardon. Such loyalty has always been valued among Republican 
leaders. 


Haig is also a significant personality on Washington's political horizon be- 
cause the Democrats, while aware of this ties wit! the Republicans, decided 
to use him in a key NATO post. Perhaps significance was also attached in 
this connection to his former relations with C. Vance, the present Secretary 
of State, whe. the latter was secretary of the army under the Johnson adminis- 
tration. Haig was acviser to Vance and remained in his post when Vance be- 
came deputy to Defense Secretary R. McNamara. 


General Haig went to the West Point Military Academy and other military edu- 
cational institutions, and also the School of International Relations at 
Georgetown University. As th. American newspapers write, persistent atten- 
tion is now being drawn to General Haig, since he “brilliantly combines the 
qualities of an excellent administrator, a military figure and a politi- 
cian." According to J. Califano, a cabinet member in the present 
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administration, this man represents the “new generation of army officers who 
know politics and international relations and understand people." 


According to the press, recent events stimulated Haig's decision to retire 
and try his luck in the political sphere. Last year he had a long talk with 
Nixon in Paris, when Nixon was there in connection with the publication of 
his memoirs. Nobody knows what these two close associates talked about, but 
it is reported that Nixon tried to persuade Haig to seek the presidential 
nomination now that the Republicans are seeking a new face for this role. 


Later, during a trip from Brussels to the United States, Haig addressed a 
group of influential Republicans at their request to explain his views on 
U.S. military and defense problems and, it is reported, produced a strong 
impression. After that they started to recall that once before with the 
help of another general, Eisenhower, the Republicans came to power after 
the war. Perhaps this analogy is not entirely appropriate in the present 
situation, but in any case it is being cited. 


Haig's views coincide with what the Republican leaders are propagandizing. 
He supports an incessant incvease in U.S. military strength. For this pur- 
pose he makes constant use of the myth of the "Soviet threat." All this is 
completely in accordance with current sentiments in the Republican leader- 
ship. The resolutions concerning the “Soviet threat,” which were adopted 
at the Easton conference, and the delegates’ speeches indicate that it is 
the slogan of “building up America’s strength,” that is, whipping up the 
arms race, and also charges that the Democrats have not coped with infla- 
tion, on which the Republicans intend to concentrate in their presidential 


campaign. 





If Haig does not get on the list of presidential hopefuls he could, politi- 
cal commentators believe, obtain election to the Senate from his home state 
of Pennsylvania, taking R. Schweiker's seat. 


In any case it is already clear that General A. Haig is in one way or an- 
other being "predicted" for the role of the new “political star with presi- 
dential potential” which the Republican Party is so earnestly seeking. 





7807 
cso: 1803 
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WASHINGTON AND DICTATOR SOMOZA 


Moscow SSHA: EKONOMIKA, POLITIKA, IDEOLOGIYA in Russian No 5, May 79 
pp 91-94 


/Article by Ye. V. Mityayeva/ 


/Text/ The dramatic events in Nicaragua continue to attract universal at- 
tention. “For a considerable »vart of 1978 dictator Anastasio Somoza Debayle 
was at war with his own people"--that is how NEWSWEEK describes the situa- 
tion which has formed in this small Central American country. 


A new phase of the struggle of the democratic forces of Nicaragua against 
the Somoza government. The National Patriotic Front--a broad coalition of 
forces which support the overthrow of the repressive regime--was created on 
3 February. The goal of the National Patriotic Front is the establishment 
in the country of genuine democracy and social justice. 


The action by the Nicaraguan people against the dictatorship endangered not 
only Somoza. It also revealed with new clarity the true goals and methods 
of U.S. Latin American policy. After coming to the White House, President 
J. Carter promised that “the United States will strive to support those 
countries which respect human rights and are loyal to democratic ideals.” 


The attitude of the United States toward dictator Somoza has completely 
refuted this statement. All the actions of Washington have attested that 
there they counted on the dictatorial regime. A mediation commission, which 
was set up on the pretext of “settling the conflict,” attempted to reinforce 
in every way. Owing to the “mediation efforts," in which Washington played 
the main role, Somoza won valuable time to strengthen his army. "The United 
States simply flooded Somoza with arms, so that he has enorgh of these arms 
for many years,” wrote NEWSWEEK on 26 February 1979. As before, with the 
blessing of U.S. ruling circles, Israel is delivering the latest American- 
made materiel to Nicaragua. 


Taking advantage of the actual support of the United States, the dictator 
is becoming more and more insolent. Having rejected the proposals of the 
med‘ation commission to hold a referendum in the country, Somoza recently 
reconfirmed that he intends to stay in power until 1981. 
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The history of U.S. relations with Nicaragua is very revealing. From 1912 
through 1933 this country was occupied by American troops, who were main- 
taining “political stability” there; “/merican marines 42 years ago," NEWS- 
WEEK recalled on 1 January 1979, “put the Somoza family into power." 


Currently holding the post of president and commander of the National Guard, 
Anastasio Somoza, Jr, combines unchecked political power with unchecked 
economic power: he owns stocks of more than 100 companies and has enormous 
personal wealth. However, U.S. monopolies hold the decisive positions in 
the Nicaraguan economy. They control 80 percent of the economy of the 
country: the production of cotton, coffee, sugar cane and meat, as well as 
the timber resources and tuna fishing are in their hands. Moreover, the 
geographic location of the country is of great importance to the United 
States: only in Nicaragua do the conditions exist for the building of a 
canal similar to the Panama Canal. 


The Somoza regime is supported by the bayonets of the so-called National 
Guard, which in practice is the personal army of the dictator and is fully 
equipped by the United States. The National Guard officers and soldiers 
are trained in the United States and at its bases in the Panama Canal Zone; 
the United States maintains in Managua a group for providing military ae- 
sistance and is granting Somoza credits for military purchases. 


In the country the dictator in practice does not have any significant social 
support. Even the national upper bourgeoisie is now openly opposing hin. 


In the past two years the struggle of the Nicaraguans has intensified. Its 
vanguard is the Sandinista National Liberation Front (FSLN),! which during 
the 1970's attempted several times to rid the country of the dictator. How- 
ever, in 1977 the FSLN declared that it was beginning “a decisive struggle 
to overthrow the bloody regime of the Somoza family," so as to hold “the 
first free elections in Nicaraguan history." 


Many members of the U.S Congress, prominent political and cultural figures 
of Latin America are insistently calling on Washington to halt all politi- 
cal and economic support of the dictator. However, the administration 
states that aid is a lever, by means of which it reckons to influence Som- 
za for the purpose of “improving the situation in the area of human rights.” 
Washington did not agree even to the cancellation of the annual military 

aid in the amount of $3.1 million. On 23 June 1977 the House of Representa- 
tives of the Congress rejected an amendment which called for this step. 
Moreover, in 1977 the United States agreed to sell to Nicaragua arm worth 
$2.5 million, granting credit for this on the grounds that, as Congressman 
J. Murphy stated, the regime existing in Nicaragua had never refused to car- 
ry out the orders of Washington. 





1. Augusto Cesar Sandino is the national hero of Nicaragua. From 1927 
he headed the armed revolt against the American occupation. In 1934 he was 
perfidiously killed by A. Somoza, Sr, the father of the current dictator. 
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In January 1978 there arose a new wave of demonstrations against Somoza, 
which was provoked by the murJer of opposition leader Pedro Joaquin Chamor- 
ro, in which the dictator and his closest assistants were involved. Fron 
23 January through 7 February the first general strike in 42 years took 
place in Nicaragua, during which the traditional conservative perty (the 
only legal opposition group) suggested that Somoza resign. In response the 
dictator threatened to declare the party illegal. He declared that he would 
mot leave office until the 1981 elections, when (as everyone in Nicaragua 
knows) he intends to make his son president. A bloody ruthless war up to 
the bombing of cities by aircraft was launched against the population of the 
country. It became more and more difficult for Washington to ignore the 
influence and strength of the opposition and the flagrant violations of 
human rights in Nicaragua. 


However, while the dictatorial regime was dealing with its opponents using 
arms purchased in the United States and troops trained there, the Washing- 
ton administration merely expressed the wish that Somoza would give the 
Nicaraguan population “more political freedoms" and "would keep his word” 

to hold "free elections” in 1981. In May 1978 the Carter administration 
decided to grant the Somoza regime the nearly withheld aid in the amount of 
$12 million. As THE WASHINGTON POST noted in this connection, Somoza, while 
holding key positions in the economy of the country, “cannot but gain per- 
sonally” from American aid programs to Nicaragua. Consequently, the United 
States has in fact granted the dictator assets. 


The dictator himself during that cime was received twice in the United 
States (on 30 May and 22 June 19/8). In order to enlist the aid of the U.S. 
Government in the future as well, he claimed that “a communist conspiracy 
has been organized” against Nicaragua and in the case of his overthrow the 
communists would come to power in the country. 


In the middle of July 1978 Washington made a direct gesture in support of 
Somoza. President J. Carter sent the dictator a personal letter, praising 
him for the promise to improve the situation in Nicaragua in the serea of 
human rights. When information on new crimes of the National Guard began 
to be received from Nicaragua, the United States attempted to put pressure 
on Somoza in order to force him to moderate the regime and to enter into 
talks with the opposition. The response to this was a cynical statement of 
Somoza (in a NEW YORK TIMES interview): "I do not think that the United 
States would have enough determination to ask me to resign." 


In August-September 1978 the Sandinistas seized the National Palace in the 
center of the capical. Having taken deputies of congress and high-ranking 
government officials as hostages, they achieved the fulfillment of their 
demands, particularly the release of 59 political prisoners and the oppor- 
tunity to leave Nicaragua with tiem. Immediately after these events an 
association of the 15 leading opposition parties and groups appealed to the 
country for a general scrike, which began on 25 August. 
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Mass demonstrations, clashes of the population with troops and armed revolts 
of the Sandinistas, who took under their control an extensive area cf the 
country, including the second largest city--Leon--occurred throughout the 
country. 


The Somoza regime was on the verge of frslling. To suppress the revolt the 
dictator sent in the National Guard and mercenaries, among whom were former 
servicemen of the Saigon army and Cuban counterrevolutionary emigrants. 
Military advisers from the United States instructed the members of the puni- 
tive expedition. During September the troops of the dictator with U.S. sup- 
port and direct aid of the neighboring recctionary regimes (Guatemala, El 
Salvador, Honduras), having wiped out more than 2,000 people, achieved a 
military victory over the guerillas and established a regime of ruthless 
terror in the country. 


But the opposition did not halt the struggle. It declared its determina- 
tion to gain the resignation of Somoza and the transfer of power to the 
hands of a temporary government until the holding of elections. The entire 
country is demanding this. As FSLN representative M. Castenedo stated, 
“there is no civil war in Nicaragua, a struggle of all the people is being 
waged against the dictatorship, which does not enjoy any support.” 


During the period of Somoza's September reprisals against the insurgent 
people the United States took a wait-and-see position. It was clear that 
the continuation of the policy of open support for the antipopular regime 
would compromise the administration. But the spectre of a "Marxist govern- 
ment” so frightened U.S. ruling circies that, as THE WASHINGTON STAR vrote, 
“the United States will perhaps have to review the question of intervening” 
in the Nicaraguan events. 


However, Washington decided not to intervene militarily. At the same time 
during the first half of September it also deliberately did not take posi- 
tive steps on settling the situation in Nicaragua, waiting for the moment 
when Somoza would gain the upper hand over his opponents. The most "cate- 
gorical” statement of the United States during that time was the appeal to 
the dictator “to discipline your guard” and “to control its actions,” while 
the State )wpartment expressed anxiety about “reports on acts of brutality, 
the number of which is increasing." 


The American Government justified its position by "the principle of non- 
interference." This slogan, which was presented as a departure from pre- 
vious U.S. policy in Latin America, was used in practice to avoid condem- 
ing the repressive regime, without ceasing in so doing to give it aid, that 
is, in practice Washington was not even considering ceasing its interfer- 
ence in the domestic affairs of Nicaragua. 


In the middle of September 1978 the United States appealed to Somoza and 
"all interested pasties" to consent to the mediation efforts of the OAS 
countries, as well as supported the proposal of the opposition organizations 
on a cease fire. In late September U.S. Ambassador to Panama W. Jorden 
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was instructed to meet with representatives of Costa Rica, El Saivador, 
Honduras, Guatemala, Mexico and Venezuela for consultatiors on the question 
of a settlement in Nicaragua. At the same time the United States also ap- 
proved the idea of convening a conference of the OAS to elaborate joint 
actions. However, as Venezuela President C. Perez stated, Washington was 
delaying the OAS session, waiting until Somoza had taken revenge. 


One of the FSLN leaders, D. Ortega, characterized the position of Washing- 
ton as follows: “When the fighters of our front, who are supported by the 
people, seized four cities and had strong positions against Somoza and his 
National Guard, the U.S. Government... did not give any help to the people. 
On the contrary, it helped the tyrant to assemble forces and launch a coun- 
terattack. Only then did the mediation commission appear, in order to be- 
come a screen for U.S. interference in the affairs of Nicaragua with a 


single purpose: to maintain the present regime at whatever cost-~-with or 
without Somoza." 


Not without reson was THE NEW YORK TIMES forced to note: the Somoza regime 
is being maintained only with the open or tacit support of Washington. 


Thus, once again the United States was not slow in coming out in Latin 
America on the side of a repressive dictatorial regime, making null and 

void its statements concerning its willingness to be guided in relations 
with Latin American countries by the principles of the respect of sovereign- 
ty, noninterference and the defense of human rights. 
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LEASING IN THE U.S. ECONOMY 


Moscow SSHA: EKONOMIKA, POLITIZA, IDEOLOGIYA in Russian No 5, May 79 
pp 95-103 


/Article by S. Yu. Medvedkov/ 


[Text] In the 1970's on the world market of machinery and equipment one of 
the new form: of selling products--leasing (rental) operations--has under- 
gone rapid development.* At present they are being used extensively by com- 
panies of the United States and other capitalist countries in the sale of 
goods on domestic and foreign markets; in recent years leasing has begun to 
be used more and more extensively in the economic cooperation of economic 
organizations of the USSR and other socialist countries with firms and 
organizations of the capitalist states. 


Objective factors, which are directly connected with the laws and peculiar- 
ities of the development of scientific and technical progress at the pres- 
ent stage, are at the basis of the rapid introduction of leasing operations 
in marketing. Above all there should be attributed to them, first, the ac- 
celeration of the rate of the updating of equipment and technology and, as 
a result, the shortening of the term of obsolescence of equipment with a 
one-time increase of the gap between it and the period of complete wear; 
second, the increase of the differentiation in the products being produced 
and the rise in the demand for the /temporary/ /in boldface/ use of highly 
specialized equipment; third, the complication and increase of the cost of 
servicing advanced equipment, which limit the opportunities for the perform 
ance of these operations by the consumer himself; fourth, the expansion of 
the nomenclature of the types of machines and equipment entering the market, 
which are similar in their technical and cost parameters, and, as a result 
of this, the aggravation of the problem of the rational choice by the con- 
sumer of the item most suitable for him. All these and several other fac- 
tors are creating the basis not only for the development of leasing on capi- 
talist markets, but also for its introduction in the economic practice of 
socialist enterprises. 


In Soviet literature this :ype of operations of capitalist firms has not 
yet been completely analyzed; there are “blanks™ also in the study of the 
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mechanism of the new forms of leasing transactions.* The most typical 
features of this area of modern business of American companies are examined 
in this article. 


The Essence and the Main Forms 


In American economics literature leasing is usually understood as the rent- 
ing of physical assets (usually machinery . | equipment) for temporary use 
with payment for the consumed value, the services of the lessor and interest. 
The payment is usually made monthly or quarterly, less often annually. Thus, 
on the surface leasing is analogous to traditional renting. However, unlike 
the latter, it has acquired a number of specific features. 


Thus, whereas in the case of traditional renting the return of the rented 
property to the lessor after the expiration of the rental period is obliga- 
tory, in the case of leasing an option (the opportunity for the lessee to 
buy) is often stipulated; moreover, the offering of machinery for leasing, 
as a rule, is carried out not by its owner (or producer), but by a financial 
institution (for example, a bank), ty a specialized leasing company and so 
forth. Further, whereas the main “usefulness” of traditional renting con- 
sists in the opportunity to meet the temporary needs of the renter for some 
equipment or other, in the case of leasing the lessee also has the opportu- 
nity to ensure the maintenance of the equipment being leased, payment by 
installment and advantageous conditions for repayment of the debt, the op- 
portunity to acquire ownership of the equipment upon expiration of the leas- 
ing period, the opportunity to take advantage of government tax credits and 
depreciation allowances. Moreover, unlike traditional renting, at present 
not only movable property, but also many types of immovables are betag 
leased; there stands out, for example, the practice of leasing industrial 
enterprises which are completely equipped for production. 


As to the machinery and equipment, for which leasing operations are carried 
out, they can conditionally be divided into three main groups: 1) office 
equipment, computers, punchcard and sorting machines, copying equipment an¢ 
so forth; 2) transportation equipment; airplanes, helicopters and airport 
equipment; trucks and passenger cars; railroad cars; ships; containers and 
others; 3) industrial equipment, which is used in machine tool building, 
power and electronic machine building, road construction, in light indus- 
try, warehousing services and so on. 


American practice shows that practically all types of machinery can be 
leased. For example, one of the leading banks in the area of its financing, 
Bank of America, offers its services in financial and other types of leas- 
ing for more than 250 types of means of production, transportation, office 
equipment and others.» There are also practically no limits with respect 
to the extent of the value of the equipment. Thus, for Itel and several 
other specialized equipment leasing companies (usually capital equipment) 
the minimum value is $50,000, while the maximum is $100 million and more. 
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The leasing of computer, printing and copying equipment and motor vehicles 

has become most widespread in the United States--here it has now become one 

of the main forms of the sale of products. Thus, in 1975 about 15 percent 

(by value) of the computers, as against 10 percent in 1972, were supplied 

to American firms by way of leasing’ ; for IBM this indicator is even higher 

and in the 1970's is about 60 percent to the total volume of shipments of 

computers. “Leasing and the vast pool of computers for leasing of this 

form...," DATAMATION magazine wrote, “was the financial basis which heiped 

IBM echieve and maintain its dominant position in the computer industry."> 

It also pertains to the activity of another monopoly-—-Xerox--which won lead- 

ing positions on the world market to a considerable extent owing to the ex- 

tensive introduction through leasing of its printing and copying machines. 

Short-term and intermediate-term leasing of production equipment and espe- 
cially long-term leasing of immovables play a relatively smaller role in 
marketing. The varying degree of “popularity” of leasing by the individual 
groups of machinery is connected with the different rates of their obsoles- 
cence, the different degree of complexity of servicing them and the differ- 
ent degree of monopolization of the marke\.. All this directly affects the 
consumer's choice between purchasing and leasing. 


As to the types of leasing operations in the practice of American companies, 
the main differences between them consist in the range of rights and obli- 
gations of the parties according to the contract, the leasing periods, the 
number of participants and so on. The most wide spread type is /operating/ 
/in boldface/ (short-term) leasing, which in many ways is similar to tradi- 
tional renting. Its essence consists in the rental of equipment for a 
period which is significantly less than its total service life. Accordingly 
the rental payments only partially offset its basic cost, and upon expira- 
tion of the term of the contract the equipment is leased out again, usually 
to a different lessee. The lessor, as a rule, bears all the obligations 

on the maintenance, repair and insurance of the equipment. Operating leas- 
ing is used above all with respect to equipment with a high rate of obso- 
lescence (for example, computer equipment), as well as in instances when 
the lessee has only a temporary need for some type of equipment or another 
(means of transportation). One of the characteristic traits of operating 
leasing is the availability of a developed market of partially worn out 


equipment. 


Unlike operating leasing, /financial/ fin boldface/ leasing until the 
1960's was virtually not used and has become widespread only in the past 

10 years. Its specific trait is that in fact it is a form of the sale of 
equipment on credit. However, unlike the latter, the ownership passes to 
the consumer only upon expiration of the leasing period (the agreements 
usually stipulate the lessee's option to purchase), the period of “leasing 
credit" (repayment of the debt) can be 1.5-2 times longer that the term of 
conventional intermediate-term commercial credit, in some cases reaching 
30-40 years, while the specific system of rental payments makes it possible 
to repay the debt uniformly over the entire period. Unlike operating leas- 
ing, the lessor does not bear obligations for the maintenance and insurance 
of the equipment, while the rental payments, as a rule, completely offset 
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the cost of the equipment, therefore its leasing again is usually not 
used. 


Operating and financial leasing are the two main types of operations which 
are practiced in different variations. In this case many types of transac- 
tions are differentiated, among which the most widespread are “true leas- 
ing," “pure leasing,” “tax shelter leasing,” "leasing with additional serv- 
ices," “lease back" and "discrete" leasing and others.® 


The Causes and Trends of the “Leasing Boom" 


The typical traits of the sharply accelerated process of developing leasing 
operations in the United States are, first, the qualitative changes in their 
nature and, second, the considerable absolute increase of such transactions. 
Although, as some American economists claim, by the early 1950's the use of 
leasing as a means of financing the purchases of equipment by American firms 
covered practically all types of “investment goods," only in the 1960's and 
especially in the 1970's was leasing firmly established as one of the main 
forms of the sale of equipment on the American domestic market. Not only 
the absolute expansion of the group of objects of leasing operations, but 
also the shift of the accent in this area to the financial and credit aspect 
of the transactions occurred precisely during this period. Thus, in the 
past decade the previously rarely used form of financial leasing--"discrete 
leasing," which is based exclusively on obtaining financial advantages as com- 
pared with purchasing--became widespread everywhere in various sectors of 
the economy. The author estimated that about half (according to the value) 
of all the leasing operations in the United States currently fall to “dis- 
crete leasing” (see Table 1). 





Table 1 


Dynamics of the U.S. “Leasing Market” 
(value of fixed capital being leased; estimated data) 





1972 1973 1974 1975 1976 1977 1980* 





Value, billions of 


Gollar@. « ee ec ee 49 60 70 80 100 115 150 
Growth rate, percent 
enmual . 2 2 ce eo -~ 22 17 14 25 15 30 
average annual... (1972-1976) 19.5 


(1972-1980) 15.0 





* 
Forecast. 
Calculated on the basis of the data of FORTUNE, November 1973, p 136; FORBES, 


15 January 1975, p 42; FPCRTUNE, November 1976, p 50; AAEL NEWS BULLETIN, 
6 December 1977, p 10. 
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The causes of the rapid development of leasing are connected with the pecul~ 
iarities of the development of the American economy in the past 10-15 years 
and with the changes in the conditions of reproduction and state monopoly 
regulation in the United States. /First/ /in boldface/, as was noted, during 
the era of the scientific and technical revolution the rates of the updating 
of products and their obsolescence speed up considerably. In connection 
with this for the companies consuming the products of technologically dy- 
namic sectors the problem of the operational replacement of equipment by 
more improved, technically advanced and productive equipment becomes ever mre 
urgent. And the higher the rate of appearance of new models is, the great- 
er the gap is between the periods of the obsolescence and the complete 
wearing out of the equipment. As a result, the owner of the obsolete equip- 
ment not only does noc have time to completely amortize its cost, but also 
is faced with serious problems when selling it on the used equipment market, 
where he has to sell it at a price which is many times less that its real 
value. The refusal to replace equipment often ends in losses in production 
efficiency. 


Under these conditions leasing (above all operating leasing) is becoming a 
means of escape for many companies which use machinery with high rates of 
obsolescence. It makes it possible to use the equipment up to the appear- 
ance of a new, improved model, after which the lessee can return the obso- 
lete model in exchange for the new model. The lease payments during the 
term of the first lease usually exceed somewhat the amount of the consumed 
value and the normal profit of the lessor (the markup for the novelty and 
the modernity of the item). However, such an excess is usually recovered 
owing to the constant use of the most productive models by means of their 
periodic replacement. 


A typical example of this situation is the computer equipment market in 

the United States, where operating leasing has turned into one of the main 
methods of marketing: the rapid progress of the technical characteristics 
of computers with a relatively slower increase of the prices for new models 
is making the ineffectiveness of purchasing more and more obvious for a 
number of companies. Thus, in 1975 only 40 percent of the installed central 
processors of IBM/370 series computers were realized through sales, while 
60 percent were leased. The policy of the very producers of technically 
advanced equipment also frequently promotes its acceleration. The same 
IBM, for example, is deliberately speeding up the changeover of models, 
thereby convincing clients of the preferability of leasing. In the opinion 
of DATAMATION, precisely this may explain the rapid replacement--only two 
years after their output--of the 370/155 gnd 370/165 computer systems by 
the improved 370/158 and 370/168 systems. 


/Second/ /in boldface/, scientific and technical progress is facing the con- 
sumer with the serious problem of using advanced equipment effectively. Its 
solution largely depends on the high-quality maintenance and repair of the 
equipment. However, owing to the complication of the equipment its own- 
ers--be it a company or aa individual--often are not able to do this by 
themselves. The use of leasing enables the lessee to free himself in 
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practice from all such obligations. Thus, the leasing contract can contain 
the obligations of the lessor: a) to perform entirely the maintenance and 
repair of the equipment; b) during the entire (and not only the warranty) 
period of leasing to eliminate the flaws which have arisen through the 
fault of the manufacturer (bugs in the design, poor execution and so on) up 
to the replacement of the equipment; c) to guarantee during the leasing 
period its specific productivity. Moreover, if the lease payments are cal- 
culated depending on the productivity of the equipment or on the intensity 
of its use, the lessor-manufacturer himself becomes interested in maintain- 
ing the equipment in the proper condition. 


/Third/ /in boldface/, an important condition of the increase of leasing 
operations is the progressive shortage of capital on the American financial 
market, which affects most acutely the situation of medium-sized and small 
companies .8 As a result of the fact that the traditional sources of fi- 
nancing were in practice closed to many companies, an ever increasing num- 
ber of small and medium-sized firms were forced to turn to the leasing of 
fixed capital, becoming more and more financially dependent on leasing com- 
panies--affiliates of the largest banks and industrial monopolies. Many 
major corporations have also begun to use leasing more actively: at present, 
for example, the majority of corporations on the FORTUNE 500 list are a 
party to such operations in one form or another. Of course, for the monop- 
olies leasing does not threaten the loss of independence. 


The problems of the accelerating obsolescence of machinery and the shortage 
of free capital for financing, which face U.S. firms, are closely connected 
with the broader problem of the market. Under the conditions of intensify- 
ing competition and the struggle for the consumer the success of one item 
or another on the market now depends not only on such basic factors of com- 
petitive ability as price and quality, but also more and more on the abil- 
ity of the salesman to offer the customer a number of accompanying services 
and conveniences. For many companies leasing was just the means, through 
the use of which it was possible to increase considerably the effectiveness 
of the marketing policy, since with the realization of an item through leas- 
ing the lessor is afforded the opportunities a) to enlarge significantly 
the group of customers, including in it the companies (individuals) which 
do not have sufficient capital to purchase the item, which do not need 
the long-term (until complete amortization) use of the item or which are 
afraid to purchase a new, uniamiliar item; b) to smooth out the negative 
consequences of fluctuations in market conditions by long-term relations 
with the consumer and the constancy of the lease payments; c) to use the 
servicing of the leased equipment for detecting in operation its production 
and design flaws and for ensuring the great efficiency of its use by the 
lessee, and thereby to actively increase its competitive ability; d) under 
the conditions of overproduction to recover at least in part the invested 
capital, which otherwise would be completely frozen. 


The absolute increase of leasing operations in the United States is being 
accompanied by the complication of the structure of this sphere of activity 
and by the development of its individual sectors, which specialize in the 
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performance of a quite definite group of fumctions connected with leasing. 
Since it has now been transformed into a quite complex system of financial 
and commercial operations, now, as a rule, not only the manufacturer and 
user of the given equipment, but also various intermediate leasing service 
firms, Sinencia) leasing companies and leasing brokerage firms are partici- 
pating in them.” Although there are several hundred such specialized firms 
in the United States, the leasing affiliates, which have been set up and 
are controlled by the largest industrial and banking monopolies, hold the 
dominant positions. 


Thus, such leaders in their sectors of the economy as (Solomon Brazers); 
Dillion Read; Kidder, Peabody; Morgan, Stanley (investment banking); Citi- 
corp, First National Bank of Chicago, Manufacturer's Hanover Trust (commer- 
cial banking), Ford Motor, Chrysler (automotive industry), Greyhound (trans- 
portation) and others are represented among the 25 leading (according to the 
value of the leased equipment) leasing companies, to which, according to 
the author's estimate, falls about 40 percent of the U.S. leasing market. 

A number of industrial monopolies carry out leasing not through their af- 
filiates, but by means of independent firms on the basis of the correspond- 
ing agreements, that is, they realize their products through leasing in 
much the same way as conventional marketing through dealer companies. 10 


The rapid growth of the role of banks in the past 10 years has become one 
of the most typical trends in the leasing business. In the first half of 
the 1970's one American bank in five with assets of more than $100 million 
was engaged in "direct" leasing alone, when the bank is the lessor, while 
the total number of banks carrying out leasing operations exceeded 500. 
During 1971-1974 alone the annual amount of bank financing of direct leas- 
ing increased nearly 3-fold--to $2.4 billion (see Table 2). According to 
estimate, in the mid-1970's the proportion of banks on the leasing market 
was about 20 percent (disregarding their indirect participation). 


Table 2 


Dynamics of Operations of Banks on “Direct Leasing" 





1971 1972 1973 1974 





Value of machinery and equipment leased 
by banks, billions of dollars. ...... 0.89 1.1 1.6 2.4 
Annual growth rate, percent. .....+-s 23 45 50 





Calculated according to: PORTUNE, November 1973, p 136; AMERICAN BANKER, 
17 April 1975, p 3. 


Along with the general motivating forces of the development of leasing, 
which were examined above, the active introduction of banks in this sphere 
of business is also determined by a number of specific causes. First, in 
accordance with a decision of the Comptroller of the Currency in 1963 banks 
were permitted to lease their own property, that is, to perform the role of 
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lessors; and when in the late 1960's and early 1970's an acute shortage of 
liquid assets arose among American companies, the banks were not slow to 
take advantage of this right and began to lease equipment. Second, accord- 
ing to American legislation banks do not have the right to grant credits to 
a single borrower in an amount exceeding 10 percent of their authorized 
capital, while such restrictions do not apply to leasing. Third, since a 
number of types of leasing operations (above all financial and discrete 
leasing) are by form variants of the extension of credit and financing is 
their main content, banks are becoming a necessary party to the organization 
and fulfillment of leasing projects. Today virtually no fairly large leas- 
ing transaction can get by without the direct participation of banks, which 
act here both as creditors and as agents. 


Thus, under the current conditions of the American economy the main advan- 
tages of leasing have assumed an especially great importance, and the leas- 
ing business has been turned into a profitable sphere for investing loan 
capital. Here federal tax policy, which created a favorable climate for 
the growth not only of leasing in general, but also of its specific forms 
in particular, played an important role in its development. 


Tax Policy 


For companies turning to leasing for fiscal reasons, the current system of 

taxation in the United States affords opportunities to receive three basic 

types of tax credits. /First/ /in boldface/, as a result of accelerated de~ 
preciation, which is calculated not on the basis of the service life of the 
leased equipment, but on the basis of the term of the leasing contract, the 
owner lessor can obtain a postponement of tax payments. /Second/ /in bold- 

face/, it has the right to a tax credit for investments in the amount of 

10 percent of the cost of the equipment. /Third/ /in boldface/, since lease 
payments are regarded by the tax laws as current expenses, they can be ex- 

empt from taxation; this also pertains to the payments by the owner of in- 

terest on loans. 


Here it is necessary to emphasize the following. Although tax credits are 
also granted in the case of the purchase of equipment on conventional con- 
ditions of financing, the amount of these credits depends directly on the 
amount of the profit received by the buyer company; the higher the taxable 
profit is, the smaller the gain of the buyer from taking the credits, and 
the seller does not take part in receiving them. On the contrary, in the 
case of leasing all the breaks--both tax and depreciation--apply to the les- 
sor company, while the level of the profit of the lessee using the equipment 
does not play a role. Taking advantage of these features of the American 
system of taxation enables the parties to the leasing deal to increase sig- 
nificantly the rate of return on the invested capital. 


American statistics do not make it possible to determine the scope of the 
use of leasing for obtaining tax credits. Nevertheless practice shows that 
a considerable portion of the leasing deals are concluded precisely for 
this purpose. And all the parties to the deal gain from taking advantage 
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of the tax credits. Thus, the lessor receives all the tax credits which 
the lessee usually could not receive when purchasing the same equipment; 

in this case the lessor also gains, since, taking these credits into ac- 
count, the lessor can reduce substantially the leasing rates which in a num- 
ber of cases are one-half to two-thirds as much as the interest rates for 
conventional credit. 





Basic Diagram of the Organization of “Discrete” Leasing 


























Key: 

1. Lessee company 7. Credit broker (investment bank 

2. Remuneration for organiz- of lessee)* 
ing the deal and select- 8. Capital for financing the purchase 
ing the lessor of equipment from contractor 

3. Leasing broker (special- 9. Lease payments less charges for 
ized leasing company) credit and costs of authorized 

4. Lease payments owners 

5. Authorized owner bank 10. Repayment of principal and 
(mobilization of capital interest 
of the lessors and credi- ll. Credits for purchase of equipment 
tors and payment of the i2. Owner lessor 

“ cost of the order to the 13. Contractor (industrial company) 

contractor; receipt of 14. Payment for purchase of equipment 


lease payments, their dis- 15. Creditor lenders (banks)* 
tribution between the 
lessor and the creditors) 
6. Remuneration for organiz- 
ing the extension of credit 





* 

These banks can take part in organizing “discrete” leasing on large-scale 
projects, when it is necessary to attract additional capital for financing 
the deal. 
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The main parties tc long-term leasing contracts of major enterprises, the 
value of which ranges usually from several tens of millions of dollars to 
$200 million (and sometimes more), the functions of the parties, as vell as 
the principle of the distribution of the remgunerations among them are desig- 
nated in the standar! diagram of the organization of discrete leasing, which 
has been inserted here. Major leasing projects were drawn up in the United 
States according to this diagram: in 1972 the leasing of a plant for the 
production of aluminum by Anaconda, at a cost of $138 million for 20 years 
with a purchase option at the end of the leasing period; in 1974 the leas- 
ing of melectric power station and electric power transmission lines in 
North Dakota at a cost of $280 million for W years; in 1976 the leasing of 
an electric power station by Arizona Public Service at a cost of $55 mil- 
lion for 25 years; one of the latest examples ic the leasing in 1977 of 
five Boeing 727-200's by Western Airlines at a cost of $56 million for 

15S years. In all these projects the main motive was the receipt of con- 
siderable tax credits. 


The same examples attest to how great the advantage can be owing to these 
credits in the case of discrete leasing as compared with credit purchasing. 
Thus, the leasing of the plant by Anaconda will yield, according to the 
estimates of its directors, a total saving as compared with purchasing of 
more than $70 million; according to plan for leasing an electric power sta- 
tion by Arizona Public Service--$37 million.!! If this economic impact is 
compared with the cost of the enterprises (disregarding the payments for 
credit and others), it will become clear that in the first case the saving 
is about 50 percent of the cost and in the second case--67 percent. Of 
course, not every deal on discrete leasing yields such an impact, but even 
a saving of several percent of the cost of a project retains for the lessee 
in the case of large deals millions of dollars, the greater part of which 
would be spent in the form of taxes. 


In striving to obtain considerable tax credits, more and more American com 
panies are artificially ‘isguising traditional buying and selling deals 
with paying in installments under leasing agreements. And this practice 
began to develop especially rapidly after the increase of the investment 
tax credit from 7 percent to 10 percent (1976). The imperfection, rather, 
the loopholes in the American system of taxation, which, in spite of the 
fact that the rules on applying credits to leasing deals were made stricter 
(1975), serve as before as a source for maximizing the profits of corpora- 
tions, are promoting in many ways the sharp upswing of essentially ficti- 
tious leasing operations. 


Foreign Operations 


In the past five years convincing grounds have appeared to presume that the 
leasing boom is ceasing to be an exclusively American phenomenon and is 
spreading in several other countries. Thus, the value of the leased machin- 
ery in Western European countries increased in 1977 as compared with 1976 

by i7 percent (in the United States, according to estimate, by 15 percent). 12 
In the economy of Great Britain the total value of the machinery being 
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leased increased 4.6~-fold during the period from 1972 through 1977, while 
the value of the /annually/ /in boldface/ leased machinery increased 
5.2-fold, being at present about 8 percent of the investments in fixed 
capital.!3 As to the development of leasing operations in the other coun- 
tries of Western Europe, in spite of the high rate of increase in recent 
years, they are still inferior according to their role in the economy to 
the operations not only in the United States, but also in Great Britain. 
Thus, the proportion of the machinery (by valve) purchased under leasing 
conditions in the investments in fixed capital in 1976 wes on the average 
for the countries of Western Europe only 3 percent (the United States-- 

14 percent, Great Britain--? percent). 


The rapid increase of the machinery and equipment leasing operations in 
Western Europe and the very favorable prospects for their expansion in the 
economically developed capitalist sountries did not go unnoticed by U.S. 
leasing monopolies. Utilizing their own network of affiliates abroad, the 
gained experience of performing leasing operations in the United States, as 
well as their superiority in financial resources, American industrial, and 
in recent years especially banking and specialized leasing corporations 
have intensively developed the practice of leasing outside the United 
States. American statistics do not publish the /overall/ /in boldface/ 
data on these operations. Nevertheless it is possible to judge their scale 
from the available data on the foreign operations of several leading leas- 
ing corporations. Thus, Citicorp Leasing, a subsidiary of First National 
City Bank, is considered the largest international leasing company, whose 
share of the foreign rations of this type is about half of the total 
volume of operations.!* Citicorp Leasing has is own affiliates and divi- 
sions in Canada and 10 other countries, including the leading countries of 
Western Europe and Latin America. In 1977 this company took part in the 
financing of the largest deal in the entire history of leasing in Great 
Britain with a total value of 70 million pounds. Another leader in the 
leasing business--the largest specialized U.S. leasing company, United 
States Leasing International--has foreign affiliates in 13 countries of the 
world; one of its leading foreign affiliates--Mercantile Leasing in Great 
Britain--now holds second place among English leasing firms in the total 
value of leased equipment. !5 


Leasing has also begun to be used actively by American companies in foreign 
trade operations. Thus, in the middle of the 1970's American-made equip- 
ment with a total value of about $15 billion, that is, half of the total 
volume of the foreign equipment leasing market in the countries of Western 
Europe, was being leased by Western European companies. In some cases 

U.S. firms are turning to foreign leasing as an alternative of foreign 

trade operations with machinery and equipment. The decision made in 
mid-1977 by Eastern Airlines to lease for six months four A-300 airbuses of 
French-West German make for the purpose of testing them under the conditions 
of daily operation can serve as one of the latest examples. The results 
were favorable, and in 1978 the management of the company decided to 

acquire in addition to these four plane another 28 European-made planes, and 
a version of their “discrete leasing” is being examined as a possible 
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alternative. If this version is adopted, the deal with a value of $800 ail- 
lion might becom the largest in the history of the world practice of 
machinery and equipment leasing. !© 


In recent years a number of leading American industrial companies and banks 
have shown an interest in arranging leasing operations in the economic co- 
operation with the foreign trade organizations of the Soviet Union and 
other socialist countries. The problems and prospects of using leasing in 
USSR-U.S. trade were the subject of a detailed analysis in a special sub- 
committee on financial leasing of the American-Soviet Trade and Economic 
Council. 


Of course, far from all the forms of leasing operations being practiced by 
U.S. firms are acceptable for use in Soviet-American cooperation. Some 
forms are unsuitable owing to their specificity, which stems from the pe- 
culiarities of the American leasing market (for example, deals which are 
aimed exclusively at obtaining tax and other breaks and are in essence 
fictitious leasing), others are unsuitable because of the fundamental dif- 
ferences in the economic mechanism of the two countries (leasing agreements 
which call for the control of the foreign lessor over the activity of the 
enterprise acquired under the conditions of leasing or other actions which 
may come into contradiction with the socialist principles of management). 
The discriminatory trade and credit policy of the U.S. administration in 
respect to the Soviet Union is substantially checking the development of 
leasing in Soviet~-American cooperation. 


Nevertheless the diversity and flexibility of the various types of leasing 
operations, the wide range of advantages of leasing as compared with other 
forms of marketing and, finally, the gained wealth of experience and the 
interest of U.S. leasing firms in the development of this form of coopera- 
tion with Soviet organizations are creating real conditions for the trans- 
formation of leasing into an effective means of develog the economic 
cooperation of the USSR and the United States. 


l. There are no overall data on their increase. But, as is showr by the 
statistics of the United States and England, where leasing is most wide- 
spread, the rate of increase of the value of leased machinery and equipment 
considerably exceeds the rate of increase of the investments in fixed capi- 
tal. As a result the proportion of leased equipment in the total amount 
of investments, which has already reached 15 percent in the United States 
and 8 percent in England, is increasing. 


2. Am analysis of the individual forms of leasing as applied to specific 
commodity markets is contained in the market surveys and other publications 
of the Scientific Research Institute of Market Research. One of the latest 
works is the article of A. Belov, “Leasing in Foreign Trade." See VNESH- 
NYAYA TORGOVLYA, No 5, 1977. 
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3. THE WALL STREET JOURNAL, 14 June 1977. 
4. FORTUNE, November 1976, p 64. 
5. DATAMATION, July 1975, p 80. 


6. The term /true leasing/ /in boldface/ is used in U.S. legislation when 
granting tax credits (see below). /Lease back/ /in boldface/ stipulates the 
sale by the initial owner of equipment to a lessor with the simultaneous 
leasing of this equipment under the conditions of financial leasing. In 
the case of /pure leasing/ /in boldface/ the obligations connected with the 
use of the equipment fall to the lessee, who is obliged at the end of the 
leaing period to return it to the lessor in operating condition with allow- 
ance for normal wear and tear. /Discrete leasing/ /in boldface/ calls for 
the participation in the deal of several groups of firms and banks, among 
which the functions on organizing the deal and financing it, as well as the 
rights and obligations of the lessor are distributed. 


7. DATAMATION, July 1975, p 80. 


8. The worsening of the conditions for obtaining borrowed capital with an 
absolute increase of the demand of firms for capital has become especially 
noticeable in the past 10-15 years, when the consumption of capital in the 
United States, for example, during the period from 1965 through 1974, prac- 
tically doubled, being $1.6 trillion. Under the conditions of the 1973-1975 
recession and the overall instability of the economy during the subsequent 
years financial institutions have made their credit policy more and more 
strict, not risking to grant capital to a large number of small and mediun- 
sized companies, and in a number of cases also to some large ones. 

Thus, according to the estimate of Ford and Sullivan, which specializes in 
market research, by the mid-1970's only 300 of the largest firms out of the 
1,200 leading companies, which have been granted the right to float shares 
among a broad group of consumers, had an opportunity to advance capital in 
significant amounts through the sale of bonds and shares or through loans 
from banks. In the immediate years to come the demand for borrowed capital 
in the United States is expected to be as high as before: according to some 
estimates, in 1975-1984 companies will require about $4.5 trillion for the 
replacement of fixed capital. In this connection, believes (E. Herman), 
president of Omnilease Corporation, “leasing companies will become the 
source through which small companies will be able to obtain the financial 
capital necessary for capital investments" (FORTUNE, November 1976, p 68). 


9. /Leasing service companies/ /in boldface/ are mainly engaged in short- 
term leasing and offer--as a package or separately--services which eliminate 
a number of obligations of the lessor or lessee (the purchase of new equip- 
ment on the instructions of the client and the sale of worn out equipment, 
the maintenance of leased equipment, its insurance, the monitoring of the 
payment of taxes and bookkeeping, consultations and others). /Financial 
leasing companies/ fin boldface? carry out banking operations on leasing 
deals (for example, the extension of credit to the lessee), as well as on 
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the agreement of the lessee purchase the equipment, register it in its 
own name and lease it to the lessee. /Leasing brokerage companies/ /in 
boldface/ "bring together" the potential lessee, the manufacturer and the 
bank. 


10. Thus, on the computer equipment market the functions of the leasing 
dealer of IBM are performed by Heller-International Corporation, the larg- 
est lessor of Xerox photocopy equipment in the country is the Copylease 
Corporation of America. The manufacturing companies in both cases service 
the leased equipment. 


11. FORTUNE, November 1973, p 136; November 1976, p 50. 
12. FINANCIAL TIMES, 25 November 1977, p 8; FORTUNE, November 1976, p 50. 


13. “Investment in Leasing 1977," Green and Company, London, 1977, p 3; 
BIKI, 27 June 1978. 


14. In 1973 of the total value of the equipment leased or intended for 
leasing, which was equal to $3 billion, nearly $1.4 billion fell to equip- 
ment leased abroad--FORTUNE, November 1973, p 135. 


15. In 1977 this indicator was 167.1 million pounds ("Investment in Leas- 
ing 1977," Green and Company, London, 1977, p 46). 


16. THE WALL STREET JOURNAL, 3 May 1977, p 46; FORTUNE, 16 January 1978, 
pp 62-63. 








*GROWN-UP’ YOUNG AMERICANS OF THE SEVENTIES 


Moscow SSHA: EKONOMIKA, POLITIKA, IDEOLOGIYA in Russian No 5, May 79 
pp 104-106 


(Reticle by L. A. Salycheva/ 


fText] The question about what changes have occurred in the democratic 
movement, and above in the youth movement, in the United States as compared 
with the period of the “hectic sixties," continues to attract the attention 
of the American press. Materials, the authors of which attempt to evaluate 
the “factors” introduced by the “hectic sixties" into U.S. political life 
of the passing decade, are being published on the pages of magazines and 
newspapers. 


The majority of authors assert that the former rebels “have calmed down" 
and “have joined the establishment," while the current activists of the 
movement for social and racial justice have become “much less radical." 


Thus, in March 1978 4.S. NEWS AND WORLD REPORT published a selection of 
articles under the title "Yesterday's Rebels Grow Up." “After the stormy 
era, now Americans from 20 to 30 years old," the magazine writes, “are in 
the mainstream of American life." This magazine wrote about the “decline 
of student activism" back in 1974, while in January 1975 it stressed that 
the formed participants in democratic movements have remained almost com- 
pietely aloof from the struggle and from political and social reality. 


As confirmation data are cited which attest that some former activists of 
the mass movements have begun to seek "consolation" in mystical cults and 
religion sects; or, on the contrary, have “plunged™ into practical activity-- 
have become businessmen or civil servants. 


The authors of such publications are striving to convince the readers that 
in the country everything is peaceful, that the youth movement has petered 
out. 


It cannot be denied that the youth movement in the United States is going 
through in the late 1970's a different phase which is distinct from the 
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1960's and the first half of the 1970's: student revolts, stikes, teach-ins, 
sit-ins and other forms of the struggle have become a thing of the past, 

the old organizations have disappeared and new ones have appeared.! How- 
ever, to claim that today the new generation of young people, just as the 
generation of “young adults," is not displaying social activeness, is not 
participating in various movements which are for social justice, is standing 
aloof of the most important political questions and processes, means to 
deliberately mislead the reader. 


The facts attest that even today American young people are actively partici- 
pating in many mass movements. They are against police persecutions for 
“dissidence," are participating in the movement for the release of the 
fighters for civil rights, for example, Ben Chavis, for the banning of the 
neutron bomb, the reduction of military spending and the increase of ailo- 
cations for education, against all displays of racism; working class young 
people are coming out actively as one of the driving forces in the struggle 
of rank and file union members against the reactionary union bureaucracy. 
Such actions are covered widely and objectively on the pages of the pro- 
gressive press: in the newspapers THE DAILY WORLD and PEOPLES WORLD and in 
the magazines SEVEN DAYS, PROGRESSIVE and RADICAL AMERICA. 


Many political scientists also recognize the great social activeness of 
American young people. For example, the well-known scholar D. Riesman, a 
professor at Harvard University, writes in THE NEW REPUBLIC: "Even now the 
protest (of young people--L. S.) is continuing (although it very rarely as- 
sumes violent forms)...." D. Riesman stresses that the increasing serious- 
ness of students in studies should not be regarded as a sign of their “in- 
creasing conservativisa." 


The authors of the already mentioned survey in U.S. NEWS AND WORLD REPORT 
are of a different opinion. They believe that the social influence of 
“young adults" is now determined above all by the size of their income. 
"Young adult" Americans appear on the pages of the magazine as an ever in- 
creasing stratum of well-paid, successful, “brilliant young men and women,” 
who adhere to quite conformist views. 


The important characteristics concerning the moods of the generation, its 
place in society and social role, unfortunately, are mentioned in the maga- 
zine only in passing or appear in a tendentious interpretation. 


That is the situation with the problem of unemployment, which is not covered 
in depth in the publication in question. It speaks in passing about the 
“new situation” on student campuses, about the fact that “people with a 
doctoral degree in science are working as taxi drivers." Meanwhile the 
problem of unemployment is a very painful problem, which has been especial- 
ly aggravated since the beginning of the 1970's, the unfavorable (for the 
jobseekers) conditions on the skilled labor market will remain for many 
years to come. 

1. See for more detail "Massovyye dvizheniya sotial'nogo protesta v SShA v 
70-e — {Mass Movements of Social Protest in the United States in the 
1970's/, Moscow, 1978. 
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Another trait which the magazine touches on is the attitude of young Ameri- 
cans toward work. The articles speak about the “serious changes” which 
have occurred ostensibly in the attitude of “young adults" toward work: 

now work is for them not simply “boring work." U.S. NEWS AND WORLD REPORT 
wants to convince the reader that this was ;recisely the attitude of young 
people toward work in the “hectic sixties." 


However, it is well known that a negative attitude toward was typical only 
of hippies and some anarchist groups of young people. As to the left radi- 
cals, they openly expressed their negative attitude toward the pursuit of 
a profit and of success in a business career as the main goal of life. They 
were against meaningless, gruelling work, but by no means against work in 
general. Bourgeois sociologists themselves have frequently stressed that 
the most talented, best students and graduate students were the activists 
of the youth movement in the 1960's. On the whole the New Left did much 
work, participating in various form of struggle for social justice, and 
worked unselfishly, on a public basis. The material success even now for 
“young adults™ stands considerably lower on the scale of priorities than 

10 years ago, and U.S. NEW AND WORLD REPORT cannot but agree with this. 


The magazine notes the increased interest of current young people in the 
social content, social importance and meaning of their work. "Young ex- 
perienced lawyers with degrees, without hesitation and without sparing 
their working time, are taking up socially oriented legal work," it is 
stated in the selection. 


Such are some features toward a portrait of the “young adults" of the late 
1970's, which was drawn by the American magazine. 


Digressing from vhe opinions of the authors of this selection, it can per- 
haps be noted that this is the first generation of Americans which has de- 
parted to a considerable degree from the traditional values of the way of 
life customary for them. New, not typically American and comparatively 
firm ideas about the meaning of work and life are being born and are grow- 
ing in the consciousness of this generation. 


Many former participants in the democratic struggle of the past decade have 
remained true to their former ideals and are again trying to achieve posi- 
tive changes in American society, coming out for social justice. Moreover, 
whereas in the “hectic sixties" they approached the achievement of these 
goals via “freedom raids," demonstrations, sit-ins and confrontations, now 
an outwardly more peaceful way has been selected--the protection of the 
interests and everyday needs of people in legal offices and in various 
local organizations. And it is not that the former student radicals have 
grown up and become moderate liberal, although it cannot be denied that 
precisely such a transformation is typical of some of them. Many former 
participants of the democratic upswing realized that cardinal social trans- 
formations can be accomplished only as a result of hard work within the 
existing institutions, “within the system." 











On 6 October 1978 Tom Hayden, spokesman of the Chicago Eight ,* wrote in 
THE INTERNATIONAL HERALD TRIBUNE: “Although we are not entirely the ‘eight 
who shook the world,’ we have not renounced the struggle. None of us has 
taken the normal path of life and joined the triumphant system which we 
all opposed together in Chicago.... The achievements of the 1960's cannot 
be destroyed, just as we cannot be thrown back to the 1950's." 


And in the mid-1970's a very important phenomenon is being observed in the 
United States--a large number of left-oriented organizations, primarily 
local organizations which are often headed by “young adults," are emerging. 
Such, in particular, are the Citizens’ Action Program of Chicago, the Local 
Organizations of Arkansas for Immediate Reforms, Massachusetts Residents for 
Just Apportionment, the United Citizens’ Organization, which appeared in 
the spring of 1977 in Los Angeles, the Organization of Working Women and 
others. These organizations not only are waging a specific everyday 
struggle against the assault of monopolies on the rights of simple Ameri- 
cans, but are also performing much educational work, setting up evening 
schools for workers and various progressive clubs. 


In January 1978 PROGRESSIVE magazine correctly noted the well-known continu- 
ity of this activeness with the former civil rights movement and the student 
movement, which in their times advanced the slogan “participatory democracy." 


In order to characterize the generation of “grown-up young™ Americans it is 
especially necessary to note the increase of the influence of young profes- 
sors and lecturers of economics, sociology and history at colleges and uni- 
versities, who are not only of progressive, but also of Marxist views. Ad- 
missions of this type are contained in another issue of U.S. NEWS AND WORLD 
REPORT on 6 October 1978. 


Among the professional organizations of progressive intellectuals it is 
possible to name the Union of Radical Political Economists, Scientists and 
Engineers for Social and Political Action, the Midatlantic Association of 
Radical Historians, the Committee for the Social Responsibility of Engi- 
neering, the Union of Marxist Sociologists and others. These organizations 
defend the rights of their members as hired workers and are striving to 
expose the mechanism of the operation of modern American capitalism. It 

is true that many of their concepts are noted for theoretical weakness and 
do not go beyond petty bourgeois radicalism, but all the same they criticize 
bourgeois ideology. The practical work of the members of these organiza- 
tions is of great importance: they speak out against the firings of progres- 
sive lecturers, to a certain extent the terms “socalism" and "socialist 
revolution,” on which a taboo had been placed since the 1950's, are coming 
into general use now in the United States owing to their publications. 





2. The leaders of a youth antiwar demonstration in Chicago in August 1968. 
During the Democratic Party Convention they were arrested, and were subse- 
quently tried by the legal authorities of the state--editorial note. 
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Since the mid-1970's a large number of new left-oriented newspapers and 
magazines, to which mainly “young adults," the former activists of the 
democratic movements contribute, have been published in the country: WORK- 
ING PAPERS FOR A NEW SOCIETY (Cambridge, Massachusetts), SOCIALIST REVOLU- 
TION (San Francisco, California), POLITICS AND SOCIETY (Los Altos, Cali- 
fornia), MOVING ON (Boston, Massachusetts) and others. 


Such is the diverse social, ideological and political activity of the 
“grown-up young” Americans in the 1970's, for even a mention of which space 
was not found in the multipage series of articles in U.S. NEWS AND WORLD 
REPORT. Such activity by no means suits the authors of the articles. Pre- 
cisely for this reason they attempt even to intimidate the reader, citing 
the authoritative opinion cf specialists who believe that the tendency to 
reject the traditional bourgeois methods of political struggle and the turn 
to a struggle through small local groups and organizations are leading to 
social fragmentation and are absolutely without promise. 
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CITIES IN CRISIS 


Moscow SSHA: EKONOMIKA, POLITIKA, IDEOLOGIYA in Russian No 5, May 79 
pp 107-108 


[Article by N. B. Yaroshenko/ 


/Text/ The U.S. press has not ceased to write about the crisis of American 
cities, drawing pictures one more gloomy than the other. A considerable 
share of these materials concerns New York, the central blocks of which are 
in a state of unbelievable decay. As THE NEW YORK TIMES notes, one of the 
regions of the city, the South Bronx, is “a ruin which is reminiscent of 
lunar landscapes and has been abandoned even by the rats." 


The press of many countries of the world is writing about this decay. The 
English weekly THE ECONOMIST in a collection of articles devoted to New 
York tells about “streets which are literally rotting and decaying,” about 
buildings “which have been burned out completely inside" as a result of 
fires, about city residents who abandon apartment buildings. "The bridges 
are falling into decay, the roadways are falling into disrepair, the road- 
beds, on the repair of which minimum amounts are being spent, are breaking 
up everywhere. The story of New York, told in the language of newspaper 
notices, is the story of its bankruptcy,” the magazine concludes. 


The housing of the largest American city is falling into decay. The men- 
tioned magazine writes that for hundreds of apartment houses of the Bronx 
"the formula of decay" is as follows: poor people, who have been reduced 
to despair by inflation, are not able to pay the rent. The owners of the 
housing, in not receiving it, do not repair the apartment houses and do not 
pay for heating, and then “winter sets in. Escaping from the cold, the 
inhabitants abandon the apartment houses. And they remain vacant. But not 
for long. Soon they become easy prey for professional vandals, who remove 
from the buildings everything possible that may be of some value.... After 
a while these buildings begin to serve as a haven for drug addicts, alco- 
holics and tramps,” until an inevitable fire occurs. The owner receives 
compensation, while city housing loses another apartment house, in which 
people could have lived. According to the testimony of THE ECONOMIST each 
winter this fate befalls 15,000 apartments in the Bronx alone and on the 
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order of 40,000 throughout New York. In the past 10 years 300,000 apart- 
ments have fallen into disrepair, and since 1965 so many apartment houses 
have been abandoned that it would be possible to house in them all the 
residents of Buffalo or the cities of Albany, Syracuse and Yonkers taken 
together. 


After lengthy debates in the summer of 1978 a final agreement was reached 
on giving New York financial aid in the amount of $2.6 billion for the next 
four years. But, taking into account that the city greeted fiscal year 1979 
with a deficit of $400 million, the press called this decision a palliative 
one, which is merely postponing for several years the inevitability of a 
financial crash.... 


Too high taxes and a catastrophically increasing budget deficit and, on the 
other hand, the inability to provide residents with the basic municipal 
services--this is the reality of many of the largest American cities. 


Here is what THE NEW REPUBLIC, for example, writes about the fate of De- 
troit: a half-hour walk through its regions is enough to become convinced 
that this giant, the oldest city in the Midwest, is faced with insoluble 
economic difficulties. "The signs of decay are visible everywhere-—-broken 
panes and windows sealed with paper, roofs requiring repair, boarded up 
store windows. One comes across entire blocks which are suitable only for 
demolition, piles of garbage, vacant lots overgrown with weeds are around.... 
These regions look like they were bombed.... A deserted city. A gloomy 
picture...." 


The amounts being allocated by the government to aid the cities are small, 
but against the background of a record high military budget they are simply 
ridiculous. Not without reason is the urban program of the Washington ad- 
ministration being sharply criticized. "Even Detroit Mayor Coleman Young, 
a long-time supporter of Carter, complained that it is ‘outrageous,’ as he 
expressed it, to increase defense spending and at the same time to place 
the burden on the shoulders of the people,” THE WALL STREET JOURNAL, in 
particular, reports. 


Cleveland, a city which has traditionally been proud of its celebrated 
symphony orchestra, its first-class musuem of arts and other cultural in- 
stitutions, has also not avoided serious financial difficulties. Moreover, 
Cleveland is a major financial center of America, in which the headquarters 
of 25 mighty corporations are located. "City on the Verge of Bankruptcy” 
is how TIME titled an article on Cleveland. Everything in Cleveland is now 
going in all directions, the magazine reports. According to estimates, the 
deficit of Cleveland is $16.5 million. The financial crisis forced the 
city's mayor in May 1978 to allocated $18 million to cover urgent needs. 
This money was taken from the fund for the reconstruction of the local 
water supply system, but soon it, too, fell into disrepair: the mains were 
covered with rust, at any moment the filtration system will break down.... 
The city now has no money to pay the police and firemen, the schools of 











Cleveland are in decay. The city school board made the decision to seit 
28 vacant school buildings and 20 parcels of land adjacent to schools.... 


Boston is experiencing difficult times. City Treasurer James Young, attempt- 
ing to make ends meet in the $800 million budget of Boston, proposed to fire 
700 mufficipal employees. “The level of municipal services will steadily 
decli:e,"” he warned. “And this will continue until the state understands 
that it is vitally interested in the ‘health’ of Boston." In the words of 
CENTER MAGAZINE, J. Young also noted: "In most cases the /urban/ programs of 
the administration suffer from short-sightedness. They are designed to 

deal with the symptoms /of the disease/, and not with the very cause of the 
decay of the cities.” 


Judging from press materials, there are serious differences on how to set 
about solving the problem of the cities. A discussion on this theme was 
launched on the pages of THE NEW YORK TIMES. Some specialists believe that 
in many destitute regions the decline has gone so far that it is already 
too late to save them; a single solution is possible here--to evict the 
inhabitants and use the land for future development. 


No way out is visible. 


7807 
CSO: 1803 
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ELECTRONICS IN THE OFFICE 


Moscow SSHA: EKONOMIKA, POLITIKA, IDEOLOGIYA in Russian No 5, May 79 
pp 109-117 


[Keticle by Yu. A. Ushanov/ 


/Not translated by JPRS/ 





Arms Trade Control 


Moscow SSHA: EKONOMIKA, POLITIKA, IDEOLOGIYA in Russian No 5, May 79 
pp 118-121 


/Review by A. V. Kemov of the book "Controlling Future Arms Trade,” New 
York, McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1977, XII +210 pages/ 


[Text] The book under review was published under the aegis of the Council 
on International Relations within the framework of the Program of the 1980's. 
In 1975-1976 (before occupying official posts in the Carter administration) 
C. Vance, current U.S. Secretary of State, Z. Brzezinski, presidential as- 
sistant for national security affairs, a number of other people now in 
management posts in U.S. government institutions (including L. Gelb, now 
director of the Bureau of Politico-Military Affairs of the Department of 
State, chief of the U.S. delegation at the Soviet~-American talks on the 
limitation of conventional arms sales and deliveries) participated in the 
drafting of this progran. | The authors of the book under review are promi- 
nent American researchers. The majority of them are now in responsible 

jobs in U.S. government institutions, particularly the Arms Control and Dis- 
armament Agency and the Department of State. 


The authors analyze the possible versions of the solution of specific ques~- 
tions and make a number of recommendations for U.S. foreign policy in the 
immediate future. This conforms with the goals and tasks set by the Pro- 
gram for the 1980's. Some provisions of this program are cited on the 

pages of the book under review. For example, since “many notions, politi- 
cal aims and institutions, which characterized international relations in 
the past 30 years, are inadequate for the demands of today and for the de- 
mands which, as far as is possible to foresee, will be made in the forthcom- 
ing period to approximately 1990, it is necessary to determine which changes 
need to be made in U.S. foreign policy and in the corresponding international 





1. See for more detail on this program SSHA: EKONOMIKA, POLITIKA, IDEOLO- 
GIYA, No 1, 1978. 
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"institutions and notions,’ in order to eliminate this discrepancy” 
(pp VII-VIII). 


The book reflects the contradictoriness of the approach to the arms trade 
problem on the part of U.S. ruling circles. At the basis of the contradic- 
toriness is the clash between the self-seeking interests of American in- 
perialism, which it is pursuing by exporting arms, and the objective reali- 
ties of the modern world, which it can no longer ignore. In the book minly 
three aspects are singled out, which constitute the essence of the problem: 
the global and regional aspects, which are of a political nature, and the 
commercial aspect. They are different facets of the above-indicated con- 
tradiction. 


Considerations of the global confrontation with “international com#unisna” 
headed by the USSR, as the book indicates, occupy the central place in 
American policy in arms deliveries abroad (p 6). During 1945-1960 nearly 
the entire flow of American arms vas directed to NATO allies and countries 
located on the perimeter of the borders of the USSR (p 34). At that time 
“the main goal of U.S. foreign policy--the restoration of the capability 
of the allies to protect themselves against comsunism-~-and the means of 
achieving it--the offering of the necessary arms--seems to have coincided,” 
write Ann (Kahn), now a staff member of the Arms Control and Disarmament 
Agency, and Professor (J. Kruzel). “Today, since the foreign policy tasks 
have become contradictory, this coincidence of the goals and the means of 
achieving them is absent" (p 35). They see evidence of this change in the 
appearance of new directions of American deliveries. Back in the 1960's 
only a third of them fell to NATO countries, a fourth went to the members 
of the aggressive block in South Asia, the remainder went to other recipi- 
ents, with about 10 percent going to the Near East (p 39). Since 1972 the 
Near East and the region of the Persian Gulf have begun to receive the 
lion's share of American arms. During fiscal year 1979 the United States 
made agreements on the sale of arms for $9 billion. Of this enormous 
amount 65 percent fell to the two indicated regions. Israel, Iran and 
Saudi Arabia have become the largest recipients. Of course, the authors 
admit, the main goals remain the same in the new directions. Thus, in the 
Near and Middle East the United States even now is striving to use arms 
shipments above all “to counteract the influence of the Soviet Union” (p 35). 


However, now many circumstances, which require a departure from blind anti- 
Sovietism and adaptation to the new trends of international life, must be 

taken into account. Recent decades have provided many convincing examples 
of the fact that the recipients of American arms have far from always fol- 


lowed strictly the foreign policy of Wash’ . With the changes in the 
balance of forces in the world and the fi » @ large number of aggres- 
sive actions of American imperialism, for wsan « in Korea and Vietnam, 


the states, which were drawn into military blocs in different parts of the 
world, are showing less and less willingness to be a tool of the military 
adventures of overseas strategists and are trying to avoid involvement in 
a conflict and confrontation with the socialist world. Life itself is 
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convincing them that there is no “Soviet threat" to their independence and 
sovereignty. 


At the same time the militaristic and reactionary regimes in some countries 
are trying under the pretext of anti-Sovietism to obtain the latest weapons 
for achieving their own expansionist aspirations in the corresponding re- 
gion. Were the possibility arises that American arms will be used not only 
without the instructions or knowledge of Washington, but also contrary to 
its interests. A serious danger, which is directly indicated in the book, 
is that it is not the recipients of American weapons who will serve the 
goals of the global strategy of the supplier, but, on the contrary, the 
United States will be drawn into a global conflict for the sake of the 
goals of those who are using its arus. 


Thus, the global aspect, which contains the contradiction between the anti- 
Soviet goals of American arms shipments and the realization by U.S. ruling 
circles of the need to control local conflicts and not to allow their de- 
velopment into a nuclear war, is directly interconnected with the regional 
aspect. The greatest danger of destabilization of the general situation in 
the world arises precisely on the regional level. And, the book notes, 
whereas in Europe as a result of the successes of the policy of detente the 
possibility of armed clashes has been reduced considerably, it remains 
great in several other regions, where the main recipients of American arms 
are located: in the Near and Middle East, the Korean peninsula and others 
(pp 6 and 133). 


The book expresses particular apprehension concerning the future of the arms 
which the United States is shipping to the Persian Gulf countries. The 
authors point out the unstable domestic economic and sociopolitical situa- 
tion in these countries, as well as the fact that the foreign policy ambi- 
tions of their governments are “uncertain” (pp 83-86). Let us note that 
the stormy events which Aeveloped in Iran in 1978-1979 showed again the in- 
stability of the positions of the reactionary pro-imperialist regimes and 
were once again a reminder that the plans of imperialism, which rely on 
these regimes, are built on sand. We simply do not know, (Kahn) and (Kruzel) 
wrote as if on behalf of American policymakers, whether the sale of arms to 
the Persian Gulf region is strengthening regional stability or weakening 

it (p 35). 


Another, third aspect of the priblem--the commercial aspect--is vividly dis- 
played in connection with the sliarp increase of the exports of weapons from 
the United States to the Persian Culf region. Whereas during the first 
postwar years arms shipments from che Urited States were made as gifts or 
on credit within the framework of “military aid" programs, in the past dec- 
ade the weapons have been sold, and with a great profit. Some countries 
receiving revenues from petroleum e>ports are spending enormous amounts on 
arms. The Persian Gulf countries, which are participating within OPEC in 
measures to increase the price of petroleum, seem to be indemifying the 
western powers, above all the United States, for the expenditures on petro- 
leum imports by the profits from arms exports. At the same time the United 
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States is being forced to satisfy the growing military appetites of the 
petroleum kings in payment for petroleum shipments, for the "moderation" 
and “responsible approach" of these clients when determining the price for 
“black gold" within OPEK. This means that the commercial aspect of American 


exports of means of waging war is assuming an independent importance, while 
these very exports are coming out from under political control. 


With allowance for these aspects of the problem the book makes a number of 
recommendations with respect to possible steps in the direction of control- 
ling international shipments and sales of conventional arms, which, in the 
opinion of the authors, could be taken on both the global and the regional 
levels. They boil down to proposals not to ship and not to sell to specific 
regions some types of weapons or others, which could “undermine the regional 
stability." Several of the most technically improved and destructive types 
and systems of weapons are named, the export of which should be prohibited, 
it is proposed not to introduce new models of such weapons in the regions 
where they are not yet present, and so on. 


The work under review clearly expresses the opinion about the need for the 
United States and the West as a whole to hold talks and cooperate in solv- 
ing the problem of limiting the interational sales and shipments of concen- 
tional weapons with other powers and, what is especially important, with the 
Soviet Union. The authors noted in connection with this the favorable ex- 
perience gained by the Soviet Union and the United States in solving the 
pressing questions of limiting the arms race and disarmament. This found 
expression, in particular, in the conclusion of the Nuclear Non-Prolifera- 
tion Treaty and in the consolidation of the policy of the nonproliferation 
of nuclear weapons and other treaties and and agreements. 


However, the attempt by the authors to find a solution to the problim in 
only one, although very important, field, namely the military ecuipecent 
field, that is, along the line of specifying the types of systems of arms, 
the shipments and deliveries of which could be limited by understanding 
between all suppliers as applied to the entire world or individual regions, 
reflects the inconsistency of their approach to the problew and the aspira- 
tion to ignore its political nature. Behind this there is clearly seen 
the desire of some American political circles to find a solution to the 
crisis, which the policy of U.S. arms trade with other countries is going 
through, without affecting its main cause, without changing the goals of 
this policy, which run counter to the requirements for the maintenance of 
international peace and security. The practical and theoretical unsound- 
ness of this approach is obvious. 


It is not zifficult to see that the higher destructive or combat efficiency 
of weapons is capable of provoking an outbreak and of increasing the scale 
and destructiveness of a conflict, but cannot serve as an independent cause 
of its occurrence. This cause lies in the policy, in the goals of those 

who possess the arms. To whom is it not clear that the negative consequences 
for regional and international security of American shipments to the Near and 
Middle East are connected with the fact that the arms are intended for the 
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Israeli aggressors and the reactionary Arab regimes? For the present 
these forces regard military equipment as a tool for implementing their 
policy, until the arms race in the region is continued, until those who are 
and might be the victim of aggression and tyranny are forced to purchase 
arms. ° 


This example reflects precisely the very essence of the problem. Its solu- 
tion is achievable by way of the rejection of the obsolete dogmas of the 
Cold War times, which are adanger to universal peace, in the context of the 
lessening of international tension, the elirination of the existing centers 
of military danger and the prevention of the appearance of new centers of 
this kind. In practice this means that reasonable and precise political 
and international law criteria should be worked out, which would specify 

in what situation and with respect to what recipients weapons shipments are 
valid and permissible (for example, the victims of aggression), and in 
which should they be prohibited or greatly restricted. Such criteria should 
be universal and should be based on universally recognized norms and prin- 
ciples of the maintenance of peace and the strengthening of international 
security, which are recorded in the UN Charter, in the coordinated Soviet- 
American and other documents of the period of detente, including the Final 
Act of the Conference on Security and Cooperation in Europe. 


The book "Controlling Future Arms Trede" is devoted to an important theme. 
It contains some suggestions which are aimed at finding opportunities to 
limit the international arms trade. At the same time a critical analysis 
of the book shows the shortcomings of the approach advanced in it to selv- 
ing the problem. This problem is not only of a military and technical na- 
ture and is not at all a question of commerce. It is an important ques- 
tion, which directly affects international security. It can and should be 
solved above all by political means in the interests of peace. 


Management Information Systems, Services 


Moscow SSHA: EKONOMIKA, POLITIKA, IDEOLOGIYA in Russian No 5, May 79 
pp 121-123 


/Review by G. B. Kochetkov of the book "Strategic Planning for MIS" by 
E. R. McLean and J. V. Soden, New York, A Wiley-Interscience Publication, 
1977, XVII1 +489 pages/ 


/Text/ An intensive process of integrating computers, communications sys- 
tems, office equipment and other types of equipment into a unified system 
for meeting the demands of management and creating on this basis management 
information systems and services or MIS is now taking placing in U.S. gov- 
ernmental organizations and in private business. 


However, in spite of the obvious advantages of computers, their introduc- 
tion is being hampered by serious difficulties which have been caused above 
all by the aggravation of the sociopolitical contradictions in capitalist 
firms. The dissatisfaction with the economic results of the use of new 
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equipment is increasing among managers. An analysis made by leading U.S. 
consulting firms showed that the introduction of computers is leading not 
to a sharp reduction, but only to a slowing of the increase of management 
expenses, which has been observed with the overall growth of the corpora- 
tion. It was a very complicated matter to evaluate the influence of auto- 
mation on the increase of profits. As a result it was found that capital 
investments in computers involve a great risk, while the impact from them 
is not obtained as rapidly as the management of firms would like. Moreover, 
many companies were faced with a sharp and uncontrollable increase of ex- 
penditures on electronic data processing, which is caused by the fact that 
partial automation does not yield the anticipated results and the complete 
“computerization” of the entire management cycle is required. Therefore, 
having embarked on computerization, the company is faced with the need to 
make a choice: either to halt the automation of management and recognize the 
erroneousness of the taken course, or to go further, increasing the expendi- 
tures for these purposes. 


At the same time the introduction of MIS created the material and technical 
base for the radical realinement of management relations within the organ- 
ization, which consisted not only in administrative and organizational 
changes, but also in certain socio-economic transformations. The installa- 
tion of computers often acted as the first impetus in the accelerating pro- 
cess of subsequent changes. If we also take into account the constant in- 
crease of the cost and complexity of the project- for developing automated 
MIS, the reasons for the interest which was caused by "Strategic Planning 
for MIS" become obvious. 


Its authors have much experience in developing and operating systems of in- 
formation supply of management labor. E. McLean, a professor of the Gradu~ 
ate School of Management of the University of California, for a long time 
managed the computer center of this educational institution and did consult- 
ing work among leading California companies. J. Soden is one of the part- 
ners of McKinsey and Company, a well-known international consulting firm, 
and a well-known specialist in the area of the planning and development of 
information supply. 


Prior to this several books on questions of planning MIS were published in 
the United States. However, these books were devoted mainly to questions 
of planning and responded more to the question “how should one plan" than to 
the question “how is this done in practice.” The main merit of the book 
being reviewed is the large number of specific examples of how this activ~- 
ity is planned and organized in really existing organizations. The authors 
of these examples are the managers of the information services of companies 
and leading governmental organizations with an annual revenue or budget of 
more than $1 billion. On the average the expenditures of each of them on de- 
veloping MIS are more than $15 million, and in a number of instances exceed 
$100 million (pp 64, 66). Each of the organizations, among which are such 
companies as IBM, Xerox, Mobil Oil and others, has not less than three years 
of experience of strategic planning in the area in question. The book, 
which contains such thorough factual material, is being published in the 
United States for the first time. 
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The book notes that in the 1970's the introduction of MIS proceeded ex- 
tremely rapidly. The theory and methodology of constructing MIS and organ- 
izing the activity of companies in this area were developed no less rapid- 
ly. During the decade the replacement cf several "fundamental concepts of 
the organization of MIS" was noted in the United States (p V). Thus, the 
point of view, according to which each organization should have attempted 
to create a so-called integrated system, in which all information resources 
would be concentrated, was widely recognized some time ago. The experience 
gained by American firms showed the unsoundness of this approach, at least 
at the given stage. At present MIS is regarded as a set of independent, 
but interrelated functional subsystems which encompass the most diverse 


aspects of management activity. 


The attitude toward computers--the central unit of MIS--has also changed. 
At the beginning of the decade this system was regarded as an invaluable 
tool in the hands of the managers of the highest echelon, who were respon- 
sible for making strategic decisions. Therefore, in the development of 
automated systems the emphasis was placed on the development of economic- 
mathematical models and on the methodology of their use. The current ap- 
proach to the use of computers regards this aspect of introduction only as 
one of the parts of the entire spectrum of potential uses of new equipment. 
The introduction of “information technology" affects the most diverse as- 
pects of the activity of the managerial staff end changes not only its 
structure, but also the dynamic characteristics. The profound connection 
between MIS and the overall process of development of companies was real- 
ized among the managers of American companies precisely in the 1970's. 

In connection with this the question was raised of the importance of the 
strategic planning of the processes relating directly or indirectly to MIS. 
The term MIS is used in the book to designate al. types of activity, which 
involve the introduction and use of computers and other achievements of in- 
formation technology, that is, it describes a much broader range of pheno- 
mena than simply the work of the computer cen'ter of a company, and approxi- 
mates the understanding of MIS as a systemof information supply of managers. 
The authors of the monograph chose the problem of strategic planning (as 
opposed to long-term and long-range planning) because it makes it possible 
to get further away from an examination of the technical aspects, as is done 
in the majority of monographs. In this case strategic planning is under- 
stood as the determination of the prospects of all types of activity of a 
corporation, which are connected with MIS and are aimed at achieving its 
main goals. Im contract to long-term planning, strategic planning includes 
as the main stage the determinatior of the main goals in the area of MIS 
and their coordination with the general goals of the company (p 9). 


The demand for the development of the methods and practice of the formal 
long-term planning of the activity of organizations in the area of informa- 
tion supply and the development of MIS is steadily increasing among the man- 
ages of companies and governmental agenies. This trend is governed by the 
increasing complexity of the information systems themselves, by the increase 
of the total expenditures on their development and operation, by the 
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lengthening of the periods for implementing the projects of the systems, by 
the increase of the interdependence cf the individual functional subsystems 
and by the formation of common data banks for several subdivisions, produc- 
tions functions, affiliates and so forth and, finally, by the increasing 
influence of MIS on the outcome of the rivalry. On the whole the advantages 
from the additional expenditures on the development of special organs for 
the planning of MIS are unquestionable. They are formed by means of the 
improvement of the quality of short-term decisions concerning MIS, the 
stricter and more economical use of the available resources and the improve~ 
ment of the interrelations between the main organs taking part in the proj- 
ects of MIS. 


The methods being used for formal strategic planning include a wide range of 
techniques: from various types of quantitative evaluation and the ranking of 
already known projects to the “drawing out" of ideas at all levels of manage- 
ments within the framework of the comprehensive plan of improvement of the 
organization. The choice of a specific method, which is used by one company 
or another, requires the consideration of such factors as the role and place 
of MIS in the organization, the “degree of maturity” of the organization and 
service of MIS, the positive experience in using computers, the skills of 
the management personnel and others. 


The authors of the book once again stress the enormous importance of the 
most active participation of the highest management of organizations in the 
development and use of MIS. Well-organized strategic planning does not re- 
place business instinct, intuition (p 7). The authors describe in detail 
the very process of strategic planning, reveal the general concepts and 
goals of the planning process, give an idea about the organization of the 
introduction of systems and show the structure and content of the plans of 
various levels and the durations. An evaluation of the results obtained 
from strategic planning, conclusions and recommendations follow in the con- 
clusion. 


The appearance of such a book is a natural result of the development of 
“information technology" in the United States. Computers are new being 
used in many sectors of the economy. 


The information and computer networks developed on their basis have gone 
beyond the individual company and have begun to have a substantial influence 
on economic interrelations, the forms and methods of competition and in the 
final analysis on the organization of markets. Powerfyl information sys- 
tems, which encompass not only the main services of companies, but also the 
suppliers and consumers of products, are enabling monopolies to distribute 
their resources more economically, to obtain an additional profit by means 
of the exploitation of small~scale employers, who in fact are becoming de- 
pendent on their own employers. Many companies were faced with a dilemma: 
either to purchase computers, in order to be an equal participant in the 
competition on the computerized market, or to quit the gam. 


Thus, the automation of management is gradually being transformed from a 
factor of competition, which initially provided big business with an 
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opportunity to obtain an excess surplus value, into a factor of compulsion. 
Highly organized monopolies are becoming more and more interested in having 
the firms surrounding them have information systems which organizationally 

and technically are compatible with their own. This enables monopolies to 

draw more and more completely into their orbit small and medium-sized firms 
and to exploit them more completely. 


Therefore, big business is gradually shifting from the policy of withhold- 
ing information about the forms and methods of introducing computers to its 
dissemination. One of the examples of this turnaround is the book under 
review. 


Television in American Life 


Moscow SSHA: EKONOMIKA, POLITIKA, IDEOLOGIYA in Russian No 5, May 79 
pp 123-126 


/Review by A. B. Pankin of the book “Remote Control. Television and the 
Manipulation of American Life” by F. Mankiewicz and J. Swerdlow, New York, 
Times Books, 1978, 308 pages/ 


[Text/ A survey was made among children four to six years old. They were 
asked, which do you like more, television or papa? Yorty-four percent pre- 
ferred television. 


In Chicago in January 1976 a robber broke into an apartment, where a father 
was with his three children--ages 9, 11 and 12--and in the struggle killed 
the father. After 10 hours the neighbors, alarmed by the fact that no one 
had come out or gone into the apartment, called the police. All this time 
the children had been watching television quietly just a few steps from the 
body of their father. 


A marine, who had fought in Vietnam, stated: "I want to kill a lot of Viet- 
namese so I can get on television.” 


These examples are taken from the book “Remote Control. Television and the 
Manipulation of American Life" (pp 4-8). Its authors, the journalists 

Frank Mankiewicz, who at one time was the press secretary of R. Kennedy and 
head of G. McGovern's presidential election campaign, and Joel Swerdlow, 
whose articles have been published in such well-known publications as THE 
WASHINGTON POST, HARPER'S and ROLLING STONE, make an attempt to generalize 
numerous works devoted to the problem of television and to create on the 
basis of this material and their own research a broad picture of the role 

of television in contemporary American life, its influence on the psychol- 
ogy, character and world outlook of Americans. In their work the authors 
examine such vital questions for the country as the increase of violence and 
crime, the crisis of bourgeois democracy, racial inequality, the struggle of 
women for equality, the raising and education of the young generation and 
others, and especially how they are covered or, rather, are distorted on 
television screens, what new subtleties and measurements television is con- 
tributing to these problems. 
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The universal introduction of televisions in American life in the early 
1950's marked the coming of the “age of television." The “television gen- 
eration" also grow up with it. The authors confirm this with the statistic: 
97 percent of the families have televisions, 100 million Americans regularly 
watch television. The television on the average is on more than six hours 
a day (pp 6-7). Mankiewicz and Swerdlow cite numerous examples of the fact 
that many of the representatives of the “television generation” perceive 
objective reality through the feelings given by television, that often for 
them the boundary disappears between life and a lifelike television drama 
(the three children spoken about above ti<ated the murder of their father 
so lightly in part because for them bloodshed is a commonplace event which 
has been seen tens of times on the television screen). 


Indeed, television with its effectiveness, its ability to show in color, 

in both documentary and artistic form the life of the country and the events 
happening in various corners of the planet at first glance is the easiest 

to comprehend and most “objective” type of information. It is not by 
chance, the authors claim, that during the period of the unprecedented 
credibility gap, which has spread to the executive, the Congress, the courts, 
trade unions, schools and the press, the confidence in television has been 
increasing. The authors also see in this the danger of so wide a dissemina- 
tion of television. For 75 percent of the Americans it serves as the source 
of basic information, for 50 percent--as the source of all information. The 
authors see the threat of the manipulation of public opinion through televi- 
sion in the main law or, rather, precept of all television companies: to 
give the viewer information resembling the truth, which has been selected 
so that it could attract the largest number of viewers, without forcing them 
in so doing to ponder the real content of the problems. The television 
viewer, Mankiewicz and Swerdlow write, is a permanent captive of the editors 
of the programs and in point of fact receives avery one-sided picture of 
reality. 


Take if only, the authors write, the role of television in American political 
life. “The influence on American politics in the broad sense, including 
national priorities, social movements, elections and legislation, is diffi- 
cult to measure," Mankiewicz and Swerdlow write. “Television literally sets 
the agenda for the country: it determines what Americans will talk about, 

our alternatives. But what is even more important, it specifies what we 
should not talk about, the viewer should not know even about the existence 
of other alternatives, if television does not mention them" (p 78). 


As an example of the manipulation of the opinion of Americans the authors 
cite the problem of school busing. In pursuit of vivid and effective pic- 
tures, television described in all the details the cases of racial unrest, 
which followed the rulings of the courts on school desegregation. The mil- 
lions of television viewers watching the broadcasts got the impression that 
the entire country was protesting against these rulings, that the actions 

of the courts were extremely contradictory and untimely. This gave the con- 
servatives an opportunity to appeal to public opinion in their statements 
against desegregation (pp 73-74). As a matter of fact, F. Mankiewicz and 
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J. Swerdlow assert, citing a report of the Department of Justice, there was 
little racial unrest as compared with the instances when the rulings of the 
courts were perceived without excesses. However, the peaceful execution of 
the court decrees was not shown on television screens. As a result the 
busing of students grew into a national problen. 


Another interesting example cited in “Remote Control" is the stvuggle of 
women for equal rights with men. The authors attempt to show the <vc)ution 
of the approach of television to the coverage of this movement. Up to the 
late 1960's its role boiled down primarily to showing on the screen the 
“activists” who burned bras and denounced childbearing. Serious questions, 
of course, were left aside. However, as the women's movement gained 
strength, the oue goal uniting them--the drive for the adoption of the 
Equal Rights Amendment--appeared, its leaders began to devote serious at- 
tention to the potentials of television, considering that such well-known 
individuals as Congresswomen Shirley Chisholm and Yvonne Braithwaite Burke, 
sportswoman Billie Jean King and actress Shirley MacLaine were not newcom- 
ers to television studios. As a result the movement acquired a certain re- 
spectability and in the early 1970's attracted many supporters. Realizing 
the popularity of the movement, the television companies increased somewhat 
the number of broadcasts devoted to this problem. However, the cosmetic 
changes, which were called upon to show the progressiveness of the policy 
of television corporations and their aspiration to keep in step with the 
times, were not able to destroy the deep-seated stereotypes. In most “soap 
operas" and television films the woman continues to be depicted as a house- 
wife who sees her main destiny in serving her husband. This creature is 
limited and completely dependent. This tendency is displayed in an even 
more striking form in commercials, the main point of which reduces to the 
fact that the happiness of a woman depends on how well she cleans the bath- 
room, prepares dinner and so on. 


Another example is the influence of television on the election campaigns. 

The authors show that curing the television age it is becoming the main 

means of conducting campaigns and the battlefield for voters. The effective- 
ness of television is so great that it is gradually relegating the party 
machine to the background. But here, too, television imposes its own laws, 
above all the aspiration for garishness and sensationalism. As a result 

the election campaigns are being transformed into a kind of show. On the 
daily news program the leading candidates are allotted usually from | min- 
ute 15 seconds to 1 minute 45 seconds. During this time the cameras should 
show crowds of people, or the landing of the candidate's plane, or the 
movement of a motorcade, so that the candidate is left 30-40 seconds to ex- 
plain his position. "Of course," the authors write, “a candidate can make 
any of his statements neutral, striving is so doing to maintain the impres- 
sion of being wel'-informed and sincere” (p 81). Television debates, by tacit 
agreement of the candidates and the television companies, avoid pointed 
issues, for the participants are afraid to make a mistake before the 
audience of many millions, while the station managers believe that a detailed 
examination of truly serious problems is “uninteresting” for the viewer. 

F. Mankiewicz and J. Swerdlow analyze from this point of view the 1976 
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election campaign--"the first truly television campaign," concluding that 
during it the problems disturbing Americans essentially were not examined 
in depth, that in complete conformity with the laws of the television 
screen Ford and Carter strove to attract attention to themselves, and not 
to their ideas. 


Commerical television in the United States is a flourishing business, which 
knows no slowdowns and does not suffer from inflation. The main source of 
revenue is advertising. All the major television companies are waging fierce 
competition for the advertiser: any television broadcast--be it an edition 
of the news or a variety show--is required above all to give the maximum 
number of viewers, potential customers, for winning round by advertising. 
And although the station managers at times can take the liberty to squabble 
with the advertiser, it is clear that the television bosses, the most 
prominent monopolists, far from desire to cut the branch on which they are 
sitting and, on the contrary, carefully water the sapling which brings them 
enormous profits. 


The work of the well-known American authors on the role of television in 
the United States does not claim to be a comprehensive, thorough or theore- 
tical analysis of such a phenomenon as television. It also does not lay 
claim to the novelty of the analysis of the theme and the conclusions stem- 
ming from it. Indeed, the number of works on American television, which have 
been published of late in the United States alone, can compete only with 
the number of monographs on the increase of crime in this country. And all 
the same the authors did not turn to this theme by chance. Television is 
becoming more anc more a part of American life. In hotels or motels, the 
authors write, the water taps might break down, but the television is in 
good working ordeir everywhere. But in working, it carries everywhere its 
deliberately distorted picture of reality and garbled facts and takes ad- 
vantage of primitive instincts. That is why F. Mankiewicz and J. Swerdlow 
conclude the book on a pessimistic note: “Nothing in our research and in 
the interviews we made shows that commercial television programming in 
the United States will change in the foreseeable future. Until that time, 
since the television industry is based on the drawing of an audience to 
offer it to the advertiser, the existing trends will predominate in one 
form or another” (p 279). The authors do not propose any specific actions, 
claiming that their task is only to attract public attention to the problem 
of television. To tell the truth, it has very nearly become the vogue in 
America now to appeal to public opinion. How effective these appeals are 
is another matter. 
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Detective Agencies 


Moscow SSHA: EKONOMIKA, POLITIKA, IDBOLOGIYA in Russian No 5, May 79 
pp 126-127 


/Review by 0. L. Stepanova of the book "Spooks. The Haunting of America-- 
The Private Use of Secret nts" by Jim Hougan, New York, William Morrow 


and Company, 1978, 478 pages 


/Text/ Apart from the agents of the FBI, the CIA, the National Security 
Agency and the intelligence agencies of the Department of Defense and the 
Internal Revenue Service, the author writes, about 32,000 detectives who 
have licenses to perform detective work on a private basis and more than 
4,000 firms, which specialize in various types of “secret work,” are 
operating in the United States (p 16). The number of private detectives 
increases significantly ifwe also take into account the people not register- 
ed anywhere, who work according to written agreements or verbal contracts. 
They are all accountable to no one except their employers. 


Such “spooks,” who conduct secret surveillance, can be encountered every- 
where--in stores, banks, railroad stations and airports, among employees 
and workers of enterprises. Determining the frames of mind of their col- 
leagues, the secret agents inform their employers about the strikes or job 
actions being prepared, as well as about the activists of the working class 
movement. 


The “spooks'" own element, J. Hougan writes, is tailing using the most 
subtle methods: wire tapping, bugging, the opening and inspection of cor- 
respondence, break-ins, the gathering of information concerning the private 
life, views and affiliation of U.S. citizens with one organization or an- 
other, finally, blackmail (including industrial blackmail), as well as 
direct provocationr. 


As to listening devices, Hougan reports, for every microphone installed by 
government agencies there are 300 which have been installed by private 
spying services (p 17). Bugging equipment has reached such heights that 
private detectives can listen in to and record conversations conducted in 
the homes of the people under surveillance, even without violating the law. 
The point is, the author notes, that “surveillance equipment has overtaken 
the evolution of the laws intended to regulate it..." (p 18). In other 
words, modern bugging equipment is not indicated in the list of methods pro- 
hibited by current legislation. 


America, the author notes, is acquiring the traits of a society, in which 
universal suspicion and increasing nervousness are giving rise to serious 
misgivings concerning the future. 


Hougan also cites data to the effect that members of the FBI, CIA and other 
government agencies are "combining" their main job with the filling of 
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orders of private employers. This “dangerous practice,” he emphasizes, 
“often places them in direct conflict with the goals of the establishments 
in which they serve.” Here are two examples from the book under review: 

in one case agents of the Drug Enforcement Administration were hired to 
cause the failure of a bugging device in the home of a person suspected by 
their own administration of the criminal importation of heroin; in the other 
case a CIA employee help an aircraft firm bypass an embargo imposed by the 
United States and to sell its products in the PRC. 


Moreover, other such employees are used for penetrating government institu- 
tions for the purpose of getting hold of secret data. “The leaking of 
secret information... often paralyzes the activity of government agencies” 
(pp 20-21). 


Some large firms, for example International Telephone and Telegraph (ITT), 
Spare ao money on bribing civil servants in the United States and other 
countries, who have access to important documents. At times employees also 
perform jobs for future benefit, knowing that the information at their dis- 
posal may be of use in the future for a generous employee. Least of all is 
known, the author writes, about the activity of these people with “dual 
loyalty.” Of all the “spooks” they are the most invisible and, in the 
opinion of the author, the most dangerous. 


The author recognizes the need to combat the described practice, which is 
violating the elementary rights of American citizens. At the same time, 
in telling in detail about what scale the spying on and surveillance of 
U.S. citizens have reached, Hougan seems to suddenly remember: “I do not 
at all mean that we are all under surveillance most of the time. No, that 
is not the case. Nor do I believe that our society has begun to resemble 
@ corporate police state. This is not so." The United States has been 
able to avoid such a fate, in the opinion of the author, owing to its 
“democratic institutions” (p 18). 


The nightmare is dispelled by the wave of a magic wand, and the reader is 
again faced with a “basically healthy” society, the “democratic institu- 
tions” of which protect the peace of citizens. 


At the same time the author understands that his reservations are uncon- 
vincing, to say the least. "We all,” Hougan writes, “are paying for the 
corruptness of our elections, for the possibility of compromising us in 
private life, for our foreign policy, which is becoming the slave of cor- 
porate intrigues” (p 19). 
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Economic Relations With Developing Countries 
Moscow, SSHA: EKONOMIKA, POLITIKA, IDEOLOGIYA in Russian No 5, May 79 p 127 


{Review by F. A. Goryunov of the book "Vneshneekonomicheskaya politika im- 
perializma i razvivayushchiyesya strany " [The Foreign Economic Policy of 
Imperialism and the Developing Countries/ by A. S. Kodachenko, Moscow, 
"Nauka", 1977, 311 pages/ 


/Text/ Without oversimplifying the entire complex of complicated interrela- 
tions of the West with the developing countries, the author examines them in 
the context of the main direction of world developmuent-~the increasing strug- 
gle of all progressive forces for the social reorganization of the world. 


The breakup of the economic system of imperialism is an objective demand of 
the era. According to the estimates of A. S. Kodachenko, in the early 19th 
century the difference between the per capita incomes on the territories 
which have now achieved independence and in the industrially developed capi- 
talist countries was equal to 1:2. By 1970 it was 1:13, and in 1975 
1:15. In spite of the objective necessity to “pull up” the economy of the 
developing countries to the structure of the economy of the West, which is 
being modernized during the scientific and technical revolution, most of the 
developing countries remain its economic periphery. The more flexible forms 
of neocolonial exploitation, which are concealed by the publicity cloak of 
“equal partnership,” are slowing economic and social progress. The book 
convincingly shows: only the consistent struggle against imperiaiism and the 
noncapitalist path of development are capable of solving the economic and 
social tasks which the developing countries striving for economic independ- 
ence are setting for themselves. 


COPYRIGHT: Izdatel'’stvo "Nauka", "SSHA--ekonomika, politika, ideologiya”, 
1979 
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